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New York, October 25, 1884. 





A MosT vexatious delay has occurred in 
the issue of this number of the JOURNAL, 
owing to the immense edition of the INstI- 
TUTE issued this week. Arrangements are 
now perfected by which we trust we shall 
never again be obliged to apologize for late 
appearance. 


EpvucaTIon is the equable development of 
all the powers of a human being—not a part 
—not an unequal or abnormal growth. This 
is not education. An educated man cannot 
be dangerous. It is an impossibility. When 
Satan fell he fell from his education. He 
lost his moral balance; so he fell. Sin is 
weakness. The sinners in New York know 
better, but they lack moral courage to do 
right. By and by they lose moral desire. 
Their natures are unbalanced, and so they 
fall, just as Satan fell. A balanced, calm, 
courageous, truthful, honest, conscientious 
man will -not fall so long as he holds his 
balance. Itis not education that hurts men ; 
it’s the want of it. The end of: education is 
education. Education brings wisdom, just 
as the accumulation of money brings wealth. 
Wisdom is self-conquest. Education elevates 
us so high that it brings us back to the foun- 
tain of trust—always and forever. Religion 
—re-ligo—is the end of education. Religion 
is not a partner of education ; it is the end. 
So it follows that the educators of our nation 
are its best men and women. Jt cannot be 
otherwise. 








EDUCATION always makes us better, be- 
cause it leads us tosearch for truth. It may 
be arithmetic, grammar, geography, history, 


or chemistry, it matters not what ; the same 
questions are always asked and answered, if 
.education is the end. Cramming, brutal 


ine, perfunctory teaching, these are not ed- 
ucation. They are repression. One-sided 
culture is not education. Nothing is, ever 
was, or ever will be education but the 
equable growth of our entire nature. We 
must conclude that the most misused word 
in our language is this very word education, 
and we must also conclude that much that 
goes under the names of teaching, learning, 
culture, drilling, examination, is often as far 
from education as wrong is from right. 
Many schools, teachers, text-books, lectures, 
and lessons do not educate. This is the 
reason they do not satisfy reasonable think- 
ing persons. This is the reason their results 
are poor. By its fruits education is always 
to be known. 


EDUCATION is a word much more compre- 
hensive in its application than even some 
editors of Christian journals seem to under- 
stand. One may know all mathematics and 
all languages, sciences, and arts, and still 
be far from being educated. Bacon said, 
‘** Knowledge is power,” but mere knowledge 
may be weakness. A knowledge of chem- 
istry brings no power unless along w:th it 
there is also a knowledge of how to turn its 
applications into some useful channel. A 
brain crammed full of chemical formule 
may be a very weak brain---yes, even al- 
most idiotic. An educated chemist’s mind 
may not hold nearly as many facts as his 
weak brother’s, but he has an infinitely 
broader grasp of thought, and knows far 
more how to turn his knowledge to some 
useful purpose. An educated chemist must 
know how his science touches a hundred 
things not at all chemical. His view must 
extend a great way on all sides, and he must 
reach out to all he sees and make his science 
improve everything. Unless he can do this 
he is not educated. 








Russia is behind the rest of the civilized 
world, if, indeed, it be proper to call her 
‘*‘civilized.” Socialistic books have been for 
some time suppressed, and now works of his- 
tory, philosophy, and political economy are 
forbidden. The University of Kieff has been 
closed, and nearly two hundred students 
have been arrested. The Czar’s main effort 
seems to be to keep out the light, but the 
bow will be bent a little too far ; it will break. 
The outbreak is certain tocome. Nihilism 
is the natural result of oppression. What 
else could be expected ? Human nature is 
certain to assert itself sometime. This has 
been the history of the past, and is certain 
to be of the future. Russia is preparing to 
write her history in the blood of her own 
children. In fact,-the manner her people 
have been treated, and the pains and terrors 
they have been called upon to suffer has al- 
ready been sufficient to call for the interposi- 
tion of other nations. 


above justice and right. 


This would take 
place if Europe did not to-day value peace 
To the observing 


student of history, the present government 


—— 


mills of God grind slowly, but they grind ex- 
ceedingly fine. 





FIxED laws govern all good teaching and 
acting. Blucher had only one way to go, 
and he went that way, and to victory, Any 
other way would have led him to defeat. 
Pulaski’s ‘‘ Forwarts !”’ was in one direction. 
When Paul said “ This one thing I do,” he 


acted out the conviction of a determined 
spirit. 


He knew the right way—he walked 
therein. There is only one right way, 
better than all others to us ; we must go that 
way. ‘lhere is only one right way, even in 


teaching arithmetic, grammar, and geo- 


graphy. We must find it. And far more 
important than arithmetic and grammar, 
there is one right way to train up strong 
and symmetrical characters. The slip-shod 
teacher says, ‘‘ It don’t matter how I teach;” 
but the successful teacher finds cut the right 
way, and goes in it. He hunts for it, talks 
about it, thinks over it, and sticks to it, 
Then he succeeds. There are not two right 
ways of doing the same thing. This is not 
an ungua rded statement, but the sober, 
deliberate convictions of years of teaching. 
Think about it. Go forward, but be certain 
you are right. Colonel Parker knew he was 
right at Quincy, and he re-formed an anti- 
quated system, and the truth he uttered then 
and is uttering to-day is causing thousands 
to ask, ‘‘ What is the right way ?” This we 
are trying week by week to point out, 





Ir was not long ago when Lessing said, 
‘*The woman who thinks is like the man 
who puts on rouge—ridiculous.” Voltaire 
only expressed the voice of the world when 
he wrote, ‘‘Ideas are like beards—women 
and very young children have none,” and 
Dean Swift expressed in jest what most of 
the world believed in earnest when, in de- 
scribing a catastrophe, he closed by the ex- 
pression, ‘‘So many souls lost—besides wo- 
men and children!” These times have not 
altogether passed; it is even now debated 
whether she is capable of a “ higher” 
education, and has the mental force 
sufficient to enable her to take charge 
of a hospital, manage a large school, 
or conduct a case before the Supreme Court 
of the United States. It is contended by 
some that the female mind is different from 
the male mind, and, therefore, female educa- 
tion is different from male education. * It is 
on account of this belief we have Female 
Seminaries and Boys’ Academies, and so 
many advocates of the separate training of 
of the sexes. In England, mathematical ex- 
amination questions are made much more 
difficult for the young men than the young 
women, on the supposition that the young 
men are considered better able to bear the 
strain. and tax of exact mathematical knowl- 
edge. But the belief is fast becoming gene- 
ral that a woman should be permitted to do 
whatever she can do well—no matter what it 
is. For our part we see no reason why she 
might not be a Senator, or even President of 








compulsion, driving through a beaten rout- 





of Russia is full of intense interest ; for, the 


the United States of America. 


















































































. eager attention. 


_ Bat gradually 2 generation of teachers has been grow- 
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MY WISCUNSIN LETTER. 
I find I must refer again to the letter I wrote from 





'» Wisconsin after the National Association wasover. In 


that letter I set down some things that would not ap- 
peer in the formal report of the proceedings; these, I 
eared would not please those who were ready only 


_for praise and admiration. Hearing many things 


not set down in the official report, I put them down, 
not in malice, but that somethiog might be seen of the 
undercurrents at our greatest educational meeting. 
Thomas W. Bicknell published a card in reply to that let- 
ter, acd I, desirous of giving both sides to the public, 
re-published it. Messrs. W. T. Harris and J. L. Pick- 
ard wrote letters to me re: ting the points referred to 
in that card. From Mr. H.’s letter, I quoted Lis strong- 
‘est statement; Mr. P.’s letter came too late, or I would 
have done the same by it. Both of these are published 
at length in the Boston Journal of Education. Mr. P. 
says T. W. Bicknell ‘“‘did not ask for, or hint that he 
desired, $500 for compensation for time and services as 
president.” 

1. It is impossible that any one who gave any atten- 
tion to the proceedings at Madison shoul not have heard 
that it was intended to re-nominate Mr. Bicknell for 

resident. He must have known this. A letter now 

es before me from one of the nominating committee, 
in which the writer says, ‘“I asked him if he would take 
the office for another term.” He replied that he would 
not for $10,000. Mr. Harris says two persons told him 
that Mr. B. would not accept. So he must have known 
that his nomination was talked of. The nominating com- 
mittee must have known he would not accept, and yet 
nominated him. One of the nominating committee told 
me Mr. B. would be nominated ; that he would decline ; 
and this proved to be the case. From all this, it is 

retty clear that the nominating committee knew that 
Re would decline! Justice must be done to facts as well 
as to Mr. Bicknell. I have good reason yet for thinking 


- that he knew he was to be re-nominated, and that he 


meant to decline the honor. Mr. Harris ran out with both 
shield and spear to defend Mr. Bicknell. To his letter, 
stating what he knew, and what he did not know, no ex- 
ception is taken; to the preface to the letter, in which 
he charges me with *‘ slanderous ” remarks, an excla- 
mation of surprise must be allowed, at least. Mr. Har- 
ris, you say that Fes were told that Mr. B. would not 
accept, by two reliable persons, and yet you went right 
on and re-nominated him. You, it appears, knew little 
of what that committee was thinking about. You do 
not seem to reflect that there were three candidates up, 
and that some who favored Mr. Soldan found out that 
Mr. Bicknell meant to decline, and so went in for his 
re-nomination. This was told to me before that re- 
nomination. While you were voting for him, in order 
to create a ‘‘boom” at the South, others voted for him 
knowing he would decline, and thus leave the way open 
for their candidate—Mr. Soldan. You might occupy the 
position open to-day, as it has been for twenty-five years 
—the successorship to Horace Mann. Had you put on 
his shoes instead of ‘‘preaching'the gospel of consolation,” 
every teacher in the country would have felt your influ- 
ence. I advise you to let Mr. Bicknell take care of him- 
self; he is well able to do so, being a very shrewd and 
capable man, and devote yourself to that high and 
noble task of leading those who are desirous of some- 
ming, better in education than has hitherto been at- 
ned. 

2. I did not state that a formal resolution was offered 
to give $500 to Mr. Bicknell. A gentleman ina position 
te cow told me it was proposed (or suggested), and I so 
stated it. I believe that man spoke the exact truth; he 
knew whereof he affirmed. 

This matter is likely to prove an entering wedge, for 
there has been great dissatisfaction with the methods 
 ngaws by the.N. E. A. The teachers have asked 

or educational bread, and have got essays and treatises 
instead. Nearly three years ago a number of able 
teachers thought to make a separate organization— 
several Boston men of eminence were among them. 
My advice was not to separate from the N. E. A., but 
to attempt to reform that; the attempt does not seem 
likely to succeed for some years, but we can wait. The 
Boston Journal of Education was started with a *‘boom;” 
it has been ‘‘boomed” at every convention since; it has 
sought the recommendations of associations with as- 
siduity. This booming did a good deal for it, for a 
time; but it has failed to be equal to the expectation it 


had created. Mr. Bicknell has succeeded in having his’ 


blications widely known; but it is unfortunate that 
they are known as “Bicknell’s a aged for while a 
shrewd and able publisher, he does not comprehend 
the educational necessities of the American people of 


ay. 

The ScHooL JoURNAL began with .no flourish of 
trumpets; it simply set out to IMPROVE EDUCATION. It 
sought no papers from high educational routinists 
for the reason that these men would not ad- 
mit the need of reform; they — shy of reform 
and of a journal that proposed reform. But the old 
spirit of Horace Mann was not wholly dead in the land. 
Ihave been present in Boston to hear ‘‘Quincy” and the 
“New Methods” hissed by a teachers’ convention, and I 
have been present still later to see them received with 
I am for a thorough reform in our 
schools; the N. E. A. comprises in its membership a 
large number of men and women who are ardent for 
reform; it comprises also a large number of those who de- 
light in papers that declare our education to have touched 
high water mark. I am not in favor, I admit, with 
these latter people. Should I be criticised in the Boston 
Journal of Education, I know of no Harrises or Pickards 
who rush to cover me with their protection in 
the shape of a letter. They know that I am a doubter 
as to their ideas and their methods, and so let me alone. 


“~~ 





ing up who see with a clear vision that many old things 
must pass away if childhood is to get its just due, and 
are ready to learn the ‘‘ new methods.” 

I think Mr. Bicknell should try to give his readers 
something of the other side in this matter; for there is 
another side. If he does not I propose to ask the inser- 
tion in his paper of an advertisement stating that I will 
publish a pamphlet on this matter, to be given pas 
free to all who apply; this will be reading that will - 4 
on the time coming in education, and so wor 
the trouble and expense. 

Conscientious and earnest members of the N. E. A., I 
believe with you that the N. E. A. may be a power for 
good to every teacher in this broad land. I differ with 
Mr. Bicknell as to the methods it should employ; our 
views are totally opposed. As time goes on it is more 
apparent that a new spiritis abroad. I for one recognize 
it; I humbly strive to comprehend it. (But there are 
many old bottles that will not hold the new wine.) If 
this discussion arouses Mr. Bicknell and his party to a 
partial comprehension of the situation, the brief letter I 
wrote from Madison will prove the best thing of the 
year. Amos M. KELLOGG, 





For the ScHooL JOURNAL. 
THE RELATION OF THE SENSIBILITIES 
TO THE WILL. 





MIND ARTICLE NO. VI. 
By sensibilities is meant feelings. 


* 


CLASSIFICATION. 
Emotion, 
We have feelings of < Desire, and 
Obligation. 
Appetites, 
Our desires are, Propensities, and 
{ Affections. 
{ Cheerfulness, Wonder, 
| Joy, Melancholy, 
Our emotions are, | Sorrow, Beauty, 
among many  ‘/; Surprise, Grandeur, 
others, Astonishment, Sublimity, 
Approval, Ludicrousness, 
Disgust, Disapproval. 
Among our appetites Hunger, 
are, Thirst. 
Among , Curiosity, 
. our propensities Sociability, 
are, Ambition. 
| Anger, 
Malevolent, as < Hate, 
Our affections | Revenge. 
are both } ( Love, 
| Benevolent, as < Benevolence, 
Mercy. 


This outline, although very comprehensive, is 
only a suggestion. An entire list would be much 
longer; for example, our Obligations are here not 
sub-divided, and the number of our Propensities 
might be increased. 

But how do these affect the will? All intellectual 
acts are clearly connected with the sensibilities, 
but the intellect cannot reach the will except 
through the emotions. Let the students of the 
mind carefully examine this statement. There is 
a world of instruction in it for the guidance of 
teachers. Is it true? We believe ,it is. But one 
more truth must be noticed. It is this. 

The emotions are not in direct contact with the 
will. One may be much moved, as, by the sight of 
a beautiful picture, a dying bed, great joy, or 
laughter, and yet have no exercise of the will. In 
fact, one may be overwhelmed with emotion and 
have no desire. 

Emotions are followed by feelings of desire and 
often by obligation. Our desires are in proximity 
to the will. Notice carefully these statements. 

The intellect is moved by emotions, and these 
are followed by desires, which are in contact with 
feelings of obligation. 

We may approach the will in other directions, 
but this is the most direct way. 

Can a child be made to desire to study, or obey 
the rule of right, or perform a duty without emo- 
tions? Is it true that a pupil may be much moved 
and yet have no will to go to work? Do joy, sor 
row and cheerfulness lead to desire? Is it necessary 
that desire should be excited in the mind before the 
will be exercised? Let the students of the mind 
answer these questions in the light of their own 
personal experiences and the observation of others. 
The subject is full of suggestiveness. Several of 
topics here mentioned will be discussed next week. 


A PAPER FROM THE MIND CLASS. 
“Although no papérs of the Mind Class have been 


called for, yet we have received one from an intel- 
ligent student, which we publish below. It wil] 
serve as an example for others to follow. 

I. Write the five things you like best to think 
about. 

(1) Mind and its Development. 

(2) Language and its growth. 

(3) Natural Sciences and the Method of teach- 
ing the same. 

(4) The Political Science—Civil Government 
and Political Economy. 

(5) Moral Science—Divine Gov. and Theology. 

Il. Write five characteristics of your mental 
operations. 

(1) I do not remember easily. 

(2) I can’t reason out mathematical problems 
easily. 

(3) I can originate new ideas, but am slow to 
mature my thoughts and put them into 
execution. 

(4) I indulge too much in air-castle building. 

(5) Am not systematic in my investigations. 

III. How many distinct kinds of mental faculties 
can you recognize? 

(1) Sensation. (2) Perception. (3) Conception. 
(4) Imagination. (5) Memory. (6) Ab- 
straction. (7) Association and Discrimin- 
ation. (8) Reflection. (9) Judgment. (10) 
Reason. (11) Concentration. (12) Fancy. 

IV. Which of these, in your casé, seems to be 
most fully developed? 

(1) Perception—power of seeing through. 

V. Under what mental conditions can you think 
easily ? 

(I) Under mental excitement. (2) Under pres- 
sure. (3) Under opposition. 


VI, Is your mind improving? Give five reasons 
why you think it is, or is not. 

(1) I think it is. I hope so, at least. (a) I 
have a greater thirst to know. (6) A stronger 
desire fo do. (c) I can accomplish more 
mental work in a given amount of time 
with less mental effort. (d) Things that 
my mental nature once loathed it now 
loves. Once poetry was loathesome, now 
it is levely, and so with other forms of art. 
(e) Narrowness is fading out—broadness 
and liberality are breathing in. 

VII. Name five ways in which your mental ac- 
tivity is promoted. 

(1) By teaching and observing mental phenom- 
ena. 


(2) By studying the art of teaching with its 


principles. 
© ‘Gllow teachers,” | “The mind sharp. 
(4) By mingling with my ” 
pupils. ] eeunes 
(5) By telling publicly what I have thought out 
privately. 


VIII. How long can you think of one thing to the 
exclusion of all others ? 
(1) I can’t think very long on one subject. 
IX. State the connection, in your experience, be. 
tween abstraction, association, and imagination. 
(1) Association is the grouping of ideas. 
(2) Abstraction is the detaching of an idea 
from a group. 
(3) Imagination is the weaving of these ab- 
stractions into a whole. 
What follows illustrates my experience of *the 
connection or relation of the above faculties: 
(1) The mind enters the botanical garden of 
thought. 
(2) Association groups into distinct clusters 
the roses, the lilies, and the pansies. 
(3) Abstraction plucks an individual flower 
from each separate group. 
(4) Imagination weaves these individual flow- 
ers into a new and distinct flower. 
X. Is it possible to talk about anything of which 
you are not thinking ? 
I think not. You think at small intervals 
on the subject you seem not to think of. 


Nores.—(1) The answer to the 8th question is de- 





fective. 
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(2) Under the 9th, the expression ‘* botanical” 
is not well chosen. The imagination may 
rather be likened to the uniting of many sep- 
arate pictures, to form a new and complete 
picture. 

(3) Under the 6th, the expression ‘‘hope so” 
should not be written. We either know or 
do not know. 

(4) As the mind grows, mental action or effort 
increases. There is no less ‘‘ mental effort,” 
but less mental pain. 

(5) The paper shows thoughtful effort, and is a 
certain indication that its author will suc- 
ceed in observing and analyzing his own 
mental processes. In this way alone ean 
he be prepared to know and teach the 
mental faculties of others, for all human 
minds, in the general arrangement of their 
thinking powers, are alike. 
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NORMAL TEACHING.—NO. VII. 





OSWEGO NORMAL SCHOOL. 
By Epwarp R. SHaw. 


THE Practice ScHooL.—In our first sketch we 
spoke of the three departments of the Oswego Nor- 
mal School. Having given what we observed in 
two of these, we shall now take up what we wit- 
nessed in the last, the Practice School. No one is 
graduated from the Normal School without half a 
year of successful work in the Practice Depart- 
ment. It matters not how proficient a student may 
have been in the subjects of study, nor how well he 
may have done the work and passed the examina- 
tions of the method term, he must. before he can 
receive a diploma, pass the ordeal of the Practice 
School, which is, in short, to show that he has the 
ability to govern, and power to teach according to 
the principles and methods. Cases are not infre 
quent of students reaching this test and here show- 
ing their unfitness to be teachers. At this point, 
therefore, their normal course closes 

The Practice Schoo] numbers about four hundred 
children from five to fourteen years of age. About 
twenty children are placed ir each of the school- 
rooms which occupy part of the lower floor of the 
normal building. With a graduating class of forty, 
which we think is near the average number, two 
members would do the six hours daily work in one 
school-room. This would give three hours actual 
work to each student, leaving him intervals 
amounting to three hours in which to watch, study, 
and criticise the teaching of bis co-workers. From 
4to5o’clock each day, there is general criticism 
before the whole class, and special criticism with 
individuals, as circumstances demand. 

Miss Sarah J. Walter is principal of the School 
of Practice, and critic. We asked to hear a gener- 
al lesson given. By a general lesson is meant onw 
given by some member of the practice class before 
the other members, to one of the grades of the Prac- 
tice School. After the lesson is concluded, there is 
criticism upon it by members of the practice class, 
and a summary of all criticism by Miss Walter. 
This cr:<icisia is both given{and received by the prac- 
ticing teachers in the bestspirit. There is a noble 
ness about it I neversaw elsewhere. The criticism 
is searching, but it never degenerates into captious- 
ness. In compliance with our request, Miss Wal- 
ter announced toseveral members of the practicing 
class that one of them would be required to give a 
geography lesson upon Texas to grade ——, to- 
morrow at 3 o’clock. Miss Porter was called upon, 
and gave the following lesson. The average age of 
the grade was 11 years. 

State work—Texas. 

GENERAL PLAN. 

NAME AND History. 

BouNDARIES. 

Bays. 


Coast Luxe. Capen; ote. 


Draw the State. 
Mould it. 


Direction of slope. 
SURFACE. } Mite. ton 
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Som. 
Temperature. 
CumatTe. < Humidity. 
Healthfulness. 
PRODUCTIONS. 
OcCUPATIONS. 
Capital. 
CITIES. Metropolis. 
f Oldest City, etc. 


Pictures and interesting facts to illustrate any 
part of work. 
In a previous lesson the grade had found the 
State, compared its size with New England, Middle 
States, etc. Some of the more important facts of 
its history had been given, with mention of Gene- 
rals Scott and Taylor. ' 
One child was directed to give the boundaries 
from wall map, and the drill came as follows: As 
one child pointed, class named boundary; another 
pupil named State, and class told which boundary 
it formed; group bounded; then individual was 
called upon to shut eyes and bound ; class did the 
same. The bays and capes of the coast line were 
dealt with in a similar way. Children were sent 
to the board and drew rapidly outline of State 
from wall map, using no construction lines. The 
teacher pointed and traced parts on wall map; the 
children pointed and traced same on their outlines. 
The teacher had moulded the State, and the mould- 
ing was now presented to the class. Three or four 
came to the moulding and told all about the sur- 
face that they could see represented. The class 
were led to see that there were three kinds of sur 
face. The terms, prairie and *‘ staked plains,” were 
given, and the reason for so calling ‘‘staked 
plains.” There was drill on the surface, as follows: 
One child found lowland on map, one found the 
same on moulding. One the prairie on map, one 
the prairie on moulding. Children found and 
traced the three kinds of surface on map; others 
did the same on moulding. Teacher pointed and 
class stated kinds of surface. Then, to collect 
matter, one child stated all about surface. The 
Guadaloupe Mountains were described from map, 
from moulding, and were represented in out- 
lines of State upon the blackboard. The class de- 
termined the direction and length of the rivers by 
the slope. The Rio Grande, Red, Sabine, and Colo- 
rado Rivers were tound on map, traced on mould- 
ing, and drawn in the outlines. Individuals de- 
scribed rivers from the map, from moulding, with 
eyes shut, ctc. We insert here a description of the 
Red. The Red River rises inthe north-western part 
of Texas, flows through part of Texas, then partly 
through Indian Territory and Texas, Arkansas and 
Texas, through the south-west corner of Arkansas, 
through part of Louisiana into the Mississippi 
River. Its general direction is south-east. 

Som.—Teacher: ‘‘ You remember the pictures 
shown you of Louisiana, of the swamps with thick 
vegetation. What kind of soil did you find there? 

Class: Rich soil. 

Teacher: (Passing to Texas soil near Louisiana.) 
‘* What kind of soil do you think there is here ? 

Class determine that it is rich. 

Then they were led to infer the kind 
of soil on the prairie by teacher telling 
that wheat grew there, and that of the 
“staked plains” by telling that cactuses were 
found there. ‘‘How many of you,” the teacher 
asked, ‘have cactuses at home?” And by asking 
a few questions as to how the pupils cared for these 
plants, she prepared a basis for an inference as to the 
humidity of the climate of the ‘staked plains.” 
This was not used, though, till the proper place. 
By their knowledge of the climate of Louisiana, the 
climate of the swampy and low parts of Texas was 
developed. The class were led to infer that the 
prairies were not so moist, and stated that in this 
part the climate was warm snd healthful, using 
what had been said about cactuses, the dry, hot 

limate of the plains was inferred. 

Then came again the drill, the children finding 
on mapand moulding all the part that is healthful, 
moist, very moist, dry, etc. Teacher pointed to 
parts, children told climate of the part. Teacher 
asked: ‘‘In what direction must you travel to find 





unhealthful? To collect matter, one child was called 
upon to state all about the climate. The child 
omitted something, and another was called upon 
to supply it. 

Propuctions.—The class were led to state that 
the swampy region of Texas is like that of Louis 
iana, and that they would expect to find nearly the 
same productions. Child named them, and another 
placed the articles on moulding, in proper location. 
Pictures of trees, sugar cane, etc., were shown. In 
the way we have suggested, by the detail given, 
the productions of the prairie and ‘‘staked plain” 
were taken up. Pictures of the cactus, aloe, and 
century plant, were at hand, and were shown to 
the class. And there were little pictures cut out, of 
horses, Texan ponies, cattle and sheep, which 
pupils placed on moulding. The lesson ended with 
productions. At the next lesson there would be a 
rapid review of what we have given above, and, as 
can be readily inferred, occupations would be de- 
veloped altogether from productions. While the 
lesson was going forward, all new matter brought 
up was written upon the board under appropriate 
headings, as Bays, Mountains, Rivers, Productions. 
Wall-map, blackboard, moulding—the true rela: 
tive importance of each was carefully observed. 
Here for the first time we saw the moulding board 
subordinated and made to do no more than there 
actually is in it—stripped of its undue promi- 
nence. It was redeemed, moreover, as to size. 
The moulding was skillfully done, and answered 
thoroughly every purpose. Yet, the wooden 
tray upon which Texas was moulded was not 
over thirty inches square, and barely two quarts 
of moulding sand was used. Quite different 
from the moulding boards, four by five and six 
feet, with their accompanying quanties of mould- 
ing clay we remember to have seen in the East. 


+> 


MIND, CLASS. 








OUTLINE OF WORK. 
See No. 4, September 27th. 


state its intellectual meaning. 

2. What mental condition precedes it? Show 
why. 

3. Show Bhat attention is not a distinct faculty. 
Draw arguments from your own mental state. 

4. How does it act? Give an illustration from 
your own experience. 

5. Show how it can be cultivated, and why its_ 
cultivation is important. 

6. Show how attention is at the basis of memory, 
and why there can be no memory without it. 

7. What mental act comes before attention ? 
Show why. 

8. What must be done before we can get the 
attention of our pupils? 

9. What is the difference between an incentive 
and a motive ? 

10. Are rewards incentives or motives? Give two 
illustrations. 


11. Give a number of motives, and show how 
they are connected with attention on the one hand, 
and the will on the other. 

12. Analyze your own mental characteristics 
with special reference to your attention, incentives, 
motives, and will. Ask many such questions as 
these: What is the grade of my attention ? -What 
do I forget most easily? Name ten. What dol 
remember easily ? Name five. What rewards do 
I value most? What punishments do I dread? 
Whose approval (human) do I most value? Whose 


ments, especially their effects on attention, mem- 
ory, and the will What motives lead me to act? 
What incentives cause these motives to be brought 
into effective action? 





food and drink are brought the spectators. The 
use of a cloth. wet in hot water, with which to 





the climate more moist? to find it dryer? to find it 


more faces and hands. 


a 


1. Give the derivation of the word attention, and . 


most dread? What are my motives for study? ~~ | 
Name the effects on my mind of personal attach-- 


THEATERS in Japan sometimes hold all day, and 


wash the face and hands after eating, is also sold. ~ 
One cloth generally serves to scrub a hundred or 
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BOYS’ RIGHTS. 








LADIES AND GENTLEMEN : 

If you will give me your attention, I will speak 
to you a few minutes about boys’ rights. People 
seem to think that a boy is only to make himself 
useful. If a shower comes up while the family is 
at church, a boy can just run home through the 
pouring rain and bring half a dozen umbrellas 
back with him. ‘‘ Rain,” they say, “‘is good for 
boys—it makes them grow.” But let that same 
boy suggest on Tuesday, if it happens to be a rainy 
day, that he would like to go fishing, and at once 
he hears from all sides, ‘‘O, no; you will catch 
your death cold. Stay at home and work in the 
garden!” Now, what I want to know is: wiy 
it isn’t just as danganerous for a boy to get soak- 
ing wet working in the garden on a rainy day as 
to go fishing ? 

Do you think a boy’s legs ever get tired? You 

_ girls know nothing about it. You sit in the 

‘house and séw, read novels, and talk to the young 
men who come and see you; and, if you happen to 
want to mail a letter—no matter if it is just when 
another fellow has come to go off hunting, the 
boy must go to the post-office and spoil the best 
part of a day’s sport. The other pte pat myself 
into lots of trouble because I wouldn’t stop playing 
ball and go half a mile to carry Sally’s note to Mr. 
Jones. She told father, when he came home, a 
lot of stuff about me, and I got a good scolding 
and sent to bed at eight o’clock. When I get to be 
a man, I'll teach Sally a lesson she’ll remember. At 
church fairs a boy has to turn the freezer and help 
wash dishes, but he has no right to his supper till 
all the old people, and the middle-aged people, and 
the young people, and the babies have had theirs, 
and then he has a right to what hecan get. He 
can run after kerosene at night, and help fill the 
lamps; but, if he wants to take a lamp to bed, so 
as to read ‘‘Skipper Joe,” there is none for him. 

Now, I think some one should write a declara- 
tion of boys’ rights. I think they are entitled to 
their share of room in the world, but they don’t 
get it. Ifa boy happens to get a good place where 
he can see the parade, some big man comes along 
and crowds him out of it. If he wants to sit in the 
parlor when his sister has company, his mother 

' wants something from the market right away. If 
he spends his last cent for a good whistle, and 
thinks he is going to have a fine time with it, he 
wakes up some morning and finds it missing, ‘‘ be- 
cause it makes so much noise, no one could endure 
it.” Now, I'd like to have a fiddle, and a drum, 
and an accordion, and a bag-pipe, and invite the 
boys to come and have a grand concert once in a 
while, but I'd get sent out in the street quick if I 
should try it once. I'd like to sit in the parlor 

_ when we have company, and see what goes on, but 

mother always says it’s no place for boys. May 

called me a ‘horrible boy,” the other day, and I 

got mad and sent a big, soft snowball right into 

_ her false hair. O, wasn’t she angry. She was just 
‘3 _ yr to ride out with Mr. Williams, and 

as. just broke it all up. Didn’t I laugh. But when 

5 peers tees we bed 0 “ settlement,” Now, if 





you don’t know what that means, I shan’t tell 
you. 

But I shall be a man some day, and I'll make 
things right. Boys will have a good time then, I 
tell you. It seems as though I should never grow 
up—but I shall, and then I’m going to be the big- 
gest kind of an advocate for boy’s rights, you just 
believe. 
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EASY EXPERIMENTS FOR MORNING EX- 
ERCISES.—NO. Il. 





By G. Datxas Linn, M D., Central Normal College, 
Danville, Ind. 


[Nothing stimulates thought more than simple 
experiments, such as we published a short time 
since, and are found below. We have made arrange- 
ments with Dr. Lind to prepare for us a series, 
such as may be tried with simple, inexpensive ap- 
paratus and teach important principles. This 
last is allimportant. An experiment is of no value 
unless there can be drawn from it intellectual and 
educational truth. The following hints may serve 
as a guide to inexperienced teachers : 

I. Do not attempt too much at one time. 

II. Arrange the order of instruction under these 
heads:1. Experiment. 2. Observation. 3. Con- 
clusion. The questions asked would then be: 

1. What has been done ? 

2. What did you observe was the result or effect? 

3. What would you conclude or infer ? 

III. Let a record of all work done be kept in a neat 
and orderly manner. 

IV. Keep up the interest. This is essential. In 
order to do this, do not talk too much. Let the 
pupilstalk. Direct and supply motive force.—EpI- 
TORS. ] 

1. When a man is riding horse-back, and the ani- 
mal stops suddenly, the man is thrown forward 
over the horse’s head, because the man’s body 
tends to keep on after the horse stops. A person 
jumping from a vehicle in motion should jump in 
the direction it is moving, to avoid the shock 
caused by the sudden change from motion to rest; 
for the body tends to keep on after it has left the 
vehicle. 

The following experiments illustrate this prop- 
erty of inertia: 

a. Place a book upright, near the end of a piece 
of paper on the the table. Take hold of the paper 
and pull it gently along. Then stop suddenly, the 
book will fall forward. Now, try the experiment 
again and start off suddenly, the book will fall 
backward. In the first case the top of the book 
keeps on moving after the lower part has stopped, 
and in the second case the bottom of the book 
moves before the top has begun to move. 

b. Place a card on the end of the finger. care- 
fully balanced. Put a small coin on the card 
directly over the point where it rests on the finger. 
Now, with a dextrous fillip, knock the card off, leav- 
ing the coin lying on the end of the finger. This ex- 
periment requires a little practice, but any one will 
succeed by care after a few trials. Some will suc- 
ceed better by striking the card with a ruler or 
pencil. In this experiment the coin resists the mo- 
tion of the card, and remains in place while the 
card moves on. 

c. Lay a heavy book ona piece of paper which 
projects over the edge of the table; hold the free 
end of the paper in one hand, and strike the mid- 
dle of the paper a smart blow with the edge of the 
other hand. The paper will be pulled out from un- 
der the book without disturbing the latter. 

d. Place a thin pine stick with its ends resting on 
the edges of two glass goblets. Strike the center 
of the stick quickly with an iron poker or a heavy 

club. The stick will be broken in the middle, and 
the glasses will remain unmoved and uninjured. 

e. Place a piece of glass with one end projecting 
over the edge of a table. Strike the froe edge 
with adownward stroke lightly. The glass will be 
turned over and thrown from the table. 

2. To show that air may be compressed, perform 
the following interesting experiment: Get a qui- 
nine bottle, or any bottle or jar with a wide mouth, 





and fill it-with water even full. Now, take a small 
Homecepathic vial, or a very small bottle of any 
kind, fill it partly full of water, and invert it in 
the large bottle. Todo this properly may require 
several trials. The object is to have the vial con- 
tain enough air so that it will just float with the 
mouth downward. Usually the vial will need to 
be about one third full of water. To accomplish 
this put a little water in a vial, and placing the fin- 
ger over the mouth, invert it in another vessel of 
water, and let go the finger. If it sinks, try again, 
with less water, until the right balance is attained, 
then remove to the large bottle. Pour a little more 
water in the large bottle, to replace what you may 
have caused to run over, for the bottle must be as 
full as possible. Now place the palm of the hand 
so that the convex portion or ball of the thumb will 
come exactly upon the surface of the water in the 
bottle, and exert downward pressure. The water 
will transmit the pressure to the air in the vial, 
which will be compressed and lessened in volume, 
and the water will rise in the vial, making it so 
heavy that it will sink to the bottom. Then relax 
the pressure of the hand and the vial will rise 
again. The lessening of the volume of the air may 
be seen if observed closely, and the experiment is 
a striking illustration of the compression of gases 
and the transmission of pressure in liquids. 

3. Balance a vial as above in a self-sealing jar, 
filled to within an inch of the top with water. 
Have a short tin tube soldered to the cover of the 
jar. Screw the cover down tightly, and blow with 
your mouth into the tube. The air in the jar will 
be compressed and transmit the pressure to the 
water, which will again transmit it to the air in 
the vial, and it will sink as before. 

4. By trial, a vial may be so filled with water 
that it will just sink to the bottom of a fruit jar 
arranged as above. Now, instead of blowing and 
compressing the air, suck the tube and thus par- 
tially exhaust the air. The pressure being relieved 
upon the water, the air in the vial will expand and 
make the vial lighter, causing it to rise to the top. 
To make this successful, the vial must contain just 
enough water to make it sink, and no more. This 
proper amount can be attained only by repeated 
trials. 
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ELEMENTARY WRITING. 


HINTS. 


By HELEN W, Boypen, Lincoln School, Chicago. 

Printing, as a preparation for writing, is a thing 
ofthe past. Blessed be the teacher that first abol- 
ished it. The early efforts of childhood are now 
devoted to the pencil and the pen, in the formation 
of written letters and words. Satisfactory results 
can only be secured when our pupils are supplied 
with properly ruled slates and long, sharp pencils. 
These are a necessity. How can the infant pen- 
man do his work well with the refuse pencils and 
slates of his older brothers and sisters? Ruling 
slates is not a pleasant occupation I admit, yet the 
teacher will be happily rewarded for the disagree- 
able task which has detained her after school hours, 
in the visible improvement in the hand-writing of 
the child. Teachers in this work can use a straight 
awl andaruler. On the right and left edges of 
the slate place dots one-eighth of an inch apart, 
exactly opposite each other, arranging them in 
groups of fours, leaving a space between every 
group equal to two-thirds of the group, Scratch 
the lines across the slate from dot to dot with the 
awl, or the point of a pocket-knife. Rule but one 
side of the slate. 

The teacher should endeavor to indelibly impress 
on the minds of her pupils the necessity of habits 
of neatness and cleanliness in everything. The 
slant of the letters will depend, toa great extent. 
on the proper position of the slate on the desk, and 
the attitude of the pupil in hisseat. The pencil 
must not be forgotten; its position and that of the 
hand, are too important to be neglected. Many, 
many times will the tiny fingers and hands forget, 





and as often be reminded. As yet the muscles are 
untrained to obey; their powers le dormant, and 
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are yet to be awakened. The slate should be 
slightly turned to the left of a vertical position on 
the desk ; the pupil sitting squarely in his seat, 
with his feet under the desk and the left arm rest- 
ing on the desk: the pencil held loosely between 
the thumb and first two fingers, leaning against 
the knuckle of the index finger, and the hand rest- 
ing on the cnds of the third and fourth fingers. 

There is a tendency on the part of some pupils 
when doing slate work. to turn the head sideways. 
thus rendering the eyes unequally distant from the 
slate, a habit which is very injurious to the delicate 
organism of the eye. The eye should be at least 
twelve inches from the slates. The writing lessons 
should be arranged progressively, so that the first 
one shall consist of those which require but little 
skill on the part of the child, gradually increasing 
their scope as the ability of the pupil is developed. 
Would suggest that the first instructions be given 
as follows: 

ist: Marks drawn a little slanting, care being 
taken that they do not exceed the proper limita- 
tations. 2nd. The horizontal and oblique lines 
combined. 

The children having now become accustomed in 
a certain degree to the manner of handling and 
using the pencil, to sitting properly in their seats, 
and having learned to make marks on and between 
the lines of the slates, we can feel assured that 
they are prepared to undertake the task of making 
letters. I found the following the best classifica- 
tion : 

1. The one space letters ; 2. The two space ones ; 
3. Three space, loop extending to top line; 4. Loop 
extending to the next group of lines below. One 
letter is sufficient for a lesson. Writing to be done 
slowly, frequently referring to the copy on the 
blackboard. 





HELPS FOR TEACHERS. 





THE following sentences, prepared by Miss E. J. 
Phelps, are suitable for Dictation Exercises in the 
second and third years. The first half of the sen- 
tences given for the second year should be copied 
by pupils from the blackboard before they are dic- 
tated. 

SECOND YEAR. 


I see a hat. She has a nut. 

IT see a cup. She has a bird. 

I see » slate. She has a doll. 

I see a fan. See the doll. 

I have a fan. Have they a box? 
I have a slate. She has a box. 

I have a nut. Has she a doll? 

T see a nut. Has she a ball? 


Yes, I see the ball. 

Can I have the cap? 

Can they sce the ball? 
They can see a dog. 

He has a dog. 

I can see a dog and a cat 
You have a hat and a cap. 
They have a bird ard a hen. 
You and I can see the hen. 
Hc Las a top and a ball. 
Yu can have nuts. 

Can they see the birds? 


You have a nut. 
You have a cup. 
You see the hut. 

1 have the fan. 
You have the top. 
I have the top. 

See the tup. 

Have I a nut? 
Have | a fan? 
Have I a top? 
Have you a slate? 
Have you the cat? 


We haveaslate. He cannot have the tops. 
We have a nut. No, he has not a slate. 
We see the hen. It is a little bird. 


It is not a little fan. 

They have a little dog. 

Is it alittle boxt ~ 

The little slate is on the box. 
A fan is on the slate. 
The bo &k is on the slate. 
Have we the hen? 1 have a little bouk. 
Have we a cap? We have large books. 
You have the cap. What have youin the lar; 
Have they a slate? What can jou see in the 
Have they u nut? Where is your pencil? 

I cannot see the pencil. Do not Ict him see the 
Where is your hat? bird 

What is in the box? 


I have a hen. 
They have a fan. 
They have a hen. 
They see the bird. 
See the bird. 
Have we a bird? 


box 
k? 


8. 
I saw four boys in the 


Where are your hens? room. 
Where are we going? I have five fingers on my 
We are going to seethe hand. 

birds eat. Four balls and two balls 
I will go with you. are six balls. 
Will you let John go? Seven boys ran home. 

e can go with me. We ate eight nuts. 


me play with your Ilere are nine cakes for 


doll. you. 
gave ten cents for the 
cakes. — 


Her doll is pretty. 

He has one red top and 
one black top. 
She has two eyes. 
We can see 

in the tree. 


birds 


THIRD 


You have a bell in your 
left hand. 

John walked to the win- 
dow. 

George threw his ball to 
my brother. 

Mary gave me her long 
pencil. 

You wrote a story upon 
the blackbourd. 

You placed a pretty flow- 
er in your hair. 

Mary opened the door. 


Miss Brown looked at the 
clock. 
Mis: Jones gave me her 


ife. 

John cleaned his slate 
with my sponge. 

You threw a ball to John 
and he caught it. 

Miss Mills gave a slate to 
me and a book to Jas. 

You rang your bell twice. 


I heard Mary walking 
upon the floor. 

I heard the birds sinzing 
in the trees 

I wrote a letter to my 
mother. 

There are four little birds 
in this tree. 

building 


They are all 
nests. 

Their n«sts 2re little, but 
pretty. 

Their singing is very 
sweet. 

Every bird in the tree is a 
very sweet little singer. 

That is what [ like to 
hear. 


What is that girl trying 
to do 


Then the men carried 
them to the book store. 


I have two red roses to 
give to you. 

I hy two books to the 
girl. 

I have read your book. 

I took two pencils trom 
my desk. 

YEAR. 


When they left there 
was achildin the room. 

They showed me their 
playthings. 

I always wear a clean 
collar. 

All boys do not wear 
shoes in summer. 

The basket is too heavy 
for me to lift. 

We should do our best 
every day. 

We are having very 
warm weather. 

John stands near the 
door. 

Please give me some 
crumbs for my birds. 
If you stand here you 
will hear the birds sing. 
Here are crumbs for your 

How taut @34 

ow much did you 

for your book? is 
I am sure he went to the 


store. 
No, he does not know I 
am here. 
We shall have a great 
many apples this year. 
Which child saw the 
birds fly? 
ot ~d child saw the birds 


y. 
They have gone to their 
homes. 
Will you speak to Mary? 


I bought a slate and 
brought it to school. 
He does not know I have 

learned to write. 
I gave a slice of bread 
and some fruit to the 


poor man. — 
He does not live near my 


house. 
You placed the bell on 
my desk. 


From Supt. S. T. Dutton’s Report of New Haven 


Public Schools. 





SIGNALS FOR OPENING AND CLOSING AN 
EXERCISE IN WRITING. 





First let the scholars be in order, sitting erect, 
and in straight lines (each pupil observing those in 
front and keeping his he :d in a line with theirs). 

For distributing books and pens we suggest two 
methcds, leaving itfor teachers t» select the one 
best adapted to their particular school. 

Where the scholars are regular in attendance; 
and most of the seats occupied, and aisles narrow, 
the following will probably be found the most suc- 


cessful meth d. 


First Metuop.— Let one monitor place the books 





You with ‘her I 
oa ae 


and another the pens b- longing to each row, on 
the end 7esks; then let the scholars pass them. 
first the pens and then the books. At the order, 
‘take books,” the pupils to the teachcr's right in. 
sert their hands above the lowest book, lift them 
and, at wave of teacher’s hand. place them im front 
of the pupils on their right, who immediately in- 
sert their bands, raise the books, and ut next wave 
of hand pass as before; and so on. till each pupil 
has his own bvok left before him. If there are any 
vacancies, the nearest pupil moves to the vacant 
place and officiates, then immediately resumes bis 
own seat, and all goes on as before. The pens are 
passed in a similar manner. 

In giving out the Looks. it will be found conven- 
ient to commence the distribution across the room. 
commencing at the right of the teacher as he faces 
the class, and in collecting at the close of the exer- 
cise, at his left on each row of desks, the pupils at 
the extreme left taking their books and placing 
them upon the top of the books of the pupils on 
their left, thus reversing the order and direction in 
which the books were distributed. 


Srconp Metaop.— Another method quite as suc- 
cessful, where the pupils ure scattered and aisles 
wide, is to have monitors for ench aisle, and dis- 
tribute the books first on the desk at the right, 
second on the desk at the left; and if pens are to 
be distributed, the monitor with pens follows and 
lays down a pen on the first seat at the right, at 
the same time that the monitor with books lays one 
down on the second desk on the right. If each 
row of desks has a passage at each end, and 
each desk is made to accommodate two pupils, 
and there is a passage way behind the last row of 
seats. a better way is to have monitors for every 
other aisle, passing down and distribi'ting bocks 
only on the right, passing behind and around the 
last desk, and dist: ibuting on the right coming up 
that aisle, which brings them back nearly to the 
place from whence they started; in collecting, start 
fr~m the same desk, but take up the books so that 
the last hook taken up shall be at the bottom. It 
will be found convenient to have the monitors se- 
lected from those seated near where the distribu- 
tion commences. Signals, by striking the bell, 
should be given for the monitors to rise, to get the 
books for distribution. and to commence. Get 
monitors that can keep time, and count for them or 
strike the bell, so that a book may be laid down at 
each count or topof the bell, until they can keep 
together without it. 

When the room is large and furnished with a 
piano, a piece of music in which the time is accent- 
ed, can be played. and give a pleasant variety tothe 
exercise. If possitle, have the pupils move for- 
ward the foot and the arm at the same time. 


FIRST STEPS IN DRAWING. 


By W. N. Hutt, State Normal School, Cedar Falls, 
lowa. 

It is believed that the want among teachers is ~ 
not so much the ability to draw, as the knowledge 
of what the matter should be and how to handle 
it. Drawing is not one universal sciexce, but, at 
the present time, consi-ts of various systems whose 
authors follow no general plan, but differ both in 
their conception of the object to be gained Ly the 
study, and of course in their methods of attaining 
it. Designing is popular in the manufacturing 
cities of the East, picture makirg in other locali- 
ties, natural science and other illustrations else- 
where, and the tercher is confused in studying 
systems and guiding his pupils into the concep- 
tions of the author. Might not a few principles be 
made universal? For instance, that pup‘ls s ould 
commence as svon as they enter school. with slates 
and pencils to copy the teacher's dictations from 
the b'ackhoard. and that this slate work should be 
a daily exercise for months, perhaps a year. When 
a dictated exercise is made excredingly well upon 
the slate by any pupil. he may be given a piece of 
cardboard or manilla paper. say 3 by 4 inches, to 
reproduce, with lead pencil, the same de-ign. 
These. when finished, constitute the :mdustrial 
work of the beginners. The tercher must be able 
to dictate with crayon at the blackboard, one hun- 
dred, more or fewer of these little exercises. These 
may be called FIRST STEPS. 

By making the slate work a regular exercise, 
and by a judicious selection of the fixed designs 
upon paper, the teachcr will always have on hand 
for exhibition at institutes and elsewhere that 
which will add to his reputation as a teacher, and. 
to his salary as an enterprising leader. The follow- 
ing objects or aims in view in drawing might also 
be universally agreed to: 

l. To shape and direct to some extent the pupil's 
activity. 

2 To train the eye and exercise the judgment. 

3. To .ecure some f om of movement ‘Goethe, 








the great F aapeggen ret said: ‘“‘Every art must be . 
preceded by a ceriain amvuunt of mevhanical ex- 
pertness”’). 


4. To cultivate the pupil's toste. 

5. To make the fingers rkillful. 

ge prepare fur more accurate lead-pencil 
work. 

We recommend that writing and drawin 
should occur on alternate days, and that the 
twenty minutes of the forendon be devoted te these 
subjects. 
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TABLE TALK. 





An earnest teacher writes us from the South as follows : 
‘* You say, on page 99 of the JOURNAL, ‘ We havea head 
and impulse culture, but not enough moral ballast.’ I 
need information. How are we to get this moral bal- 
last? A gentlemen debating with me, some months ago, 
on the intellectual improvement of the negro--which 
he was objecting to—used this (with us) telling argu- 
ment, ‘ We had better try to improve their morals first.’ 
I replied: ‘All history shows that as the intellectual 
culture of races of men has advanced their moral 
sénse has improved. Was I right? Who ever heard of 
a Confucius, a Mohammed, a Josephus, a Socrates, a 
. Plato, an Archimedes, a Galileo, a Kepler, a Newton, or 
other men of their kind, being murderers, liars, drunk- 
ards, or thieves? Why was such a fuss made in the 
world when Websterkilled Parkman? Ishall be pleased 
to have you give us all the light you can on this subject. 
It is a well-founded objection to the education (school- 
ing, rather,) of the negro that just as soon as he can 
write and read, he goes to forging notes, etc. The op- 
ponents of the public schools give the well-authenticated 
cases of forgery as sledge-hammer arguments, and they 
must be met somebow. I have given you my counter 
blow, and shall await yours with much interest. The 
objection to the schooling of the negro in my county 
~ and those adjoining is intensified by the fact that white 
people pay nearly all the taxes. It is said that no good 
will come of it, etc., etc. The objection is still farther 
embittered by the fact that the provision of the Canby 
Constitution, requiring the maintenance of public schools 
for both races, was put in it by the camp followers of 
Sherman’s army, who straggled off in N. C., and by the 
negroes before they were even citizens of the State. 
You can see, therefore, the delicacy of the position of 
the County Superintendent, who honestly endeavors to 
do his duty to the negro race. . His every step toimprove 
their teachers is liable to be misunderstood, and, if le 
is candid enough to say that the negro ought to be edu- 
cated, he needs to be careful where he says so. Give 
me light, if you please.” 

We ask our correspondents to answer this, but in the 
meanwhile we will make a few remarks. 

Education always improves the morals. It is part- 
education that is immoral. A little knowledge or e du- 
cation is dangerous. Weare to get moral ballast by 
educating the head to think, the heart to respond to the 
voice of conscience, and the body to do with ease the 
work of life. Webster, the murderer, was a remarkable 
exception to the rule that cultivation does not improve 
the moral nature. (Read the editorials on our first page 
of this week’s JOURNAL). It is just the effect we ought 
to expect, when slightly-educated men or women 
commence to turn their schooling (not educatiun) to 
selfish and mercenary motives. Yes ; ‘‘ We have a head 
and impulse culture, but not enough moral ballast.” In 
other words, we have not enough education. Education 
is always moral. It can be nothing else. 


* 


A valued correspondent says: ‘‘ Not long ago, in our 
county, a teachers association was called to meet at a 
certain place. Nine a. M. was the hour for the meeting. 
The president of the association was not present, and 
nothing could be done without him. Near noon he ap- 
peared, and then we were obliged to hear from his lips 
that only two or three of the teachers had consented to 
take part in the exercises. Consequently, he could not 
make out a programme. Teachers were accordingly 
called upon to fill up the time without previous prepa- 
ration, As a result, but little practical benefit was de- 
rived from the meeting. Now, does it pay to attend 
such meetings, when, to attend them, you must close 
your school? Should a teacher be considered lacking in 
educational zeal by not attending them, providing he is 
in no way responsible for the state of affairs previously 
described ” H. O. 

The above statement sufficiently eupleina itself. Many 
associations have been killed from the cause mentioned 
by H. O, In no way can success be attained except in 
the good old path of promptness, diligence and faith- 
fulness. There is not only no reason why teachers 
should be faithless and tardy, but there is every reason 
why they should be models of order and punctuality. 
Too many associations have been killed by causes just 
like those mentioned by our correspondent. 


* * 
* 


I have a very great desire that your paper continue to 
‘be the good periodical which it has been since I have 
‘known of it. This interest: had its origin in your very 
of a better system of education, and 





The men who inaugurate a reform in any cayse gen- 
erally receive undeserved showers of condemnation 
from an ignorant multitude who have not understood 
the motives which actuated their desire for a reforma- 
tion. I am aware that Col. Parker does much in a rad- 
ical way, and thus gives his critics a better hold on him 
than they would otherwise have were he more judi- 
cious: yet he works conscientiously, fearless of the 
sneers of his rivals, the sarcasm of old fogies, the gibes 
of his inferiors and the venom of an educational public 
whose only ‘endeavor is to criticise that which they 
can not understand and ridicule that which they cap 
not excel. 

You have ably defended him, and are deserving the 
applause of all persons interested in educational mat- 
ters. And, although you do not always receive the 
words of encouragement due you, yet I believe you 
have many silent admirers whose modesty does not al- 
ways permit an expression of their approval. Your 
task is not a hopeless one, and I hope you will continue 
to do the good work you are now doing. Prof. Bal- 
liet, formerly a county superintendent here, is now 
associated with the Colonel, and is doing a grand work. 


* #* 
* 


In response to your invitation, I will describe my 
method of securing regular attendance. 

First.—I am never late at school, or at any public 
gathering. 

Second.—I make sure that the school-room is always 
clean and well warmed by 8:30 in the morning. 

Third.—The bell is rung for one minute at 8:30 a.m. 
and 12:45 P.M. It is tolled ten strokes at five minutes 
ot nine, and five minutes of one, and it is struck again 
at 9:00 a.m. and 1:00 P.M. 

Fourth.—I always try to have a pleasant smile and 
word of greeting for my scholars as they come. 

Fifth.—By means of mottoes committed to memory, 
by anecdotes, and by a word of praise when well de- 
served, or a word of reproof when necessary, as well as 
by my whole manner in the school-room, I strive to 
impress on my scholars the necessity of promptness in 
all things, and the disgrace of tardiness. 

Sixth.—I visit the children at home, as soon as possi 
ble after they enter school, and if they are absent or 
tardy without good reason, I confer with the parents. 

Seventh.—For five minutes after the roll call we have 
an object lesson in science every morning. We are 
now studying leaves. The children furnish the speci- 
mens. 

Eighth.—For every half-duy’s punctual attendance 
the younger scholars receive a ticket marked “ Per- 
fect.” These tickets are also given for deportment and 
perfect recitations. 

Ninth.—-If scholars are tardy without a written ex- 
cuse from their parents, they lose the recess for that 
half day. 

Permit me to add a few figures of results. Our ave- 
rage attendance has been 93 p.c. for the five weeks of 
thisterm which have passed. There have been ten cases 
of tardiness, amounting in all to 70 minutos, and in no 
case could it have been avoided by the children. This 
seems to me a good showing for a country school in a 
busy and rainy season, and the school is proud of it. 

C. E. SourHMayp. 

Let us have more communications of this character. 
Tell us exactiy what you do. Let your light shine; in 
this way we may be of great mutual benefit to each 
other. 

* * ~ 

In reading our appreciated JOURNAL and Inst1TUTE, I 
have been benefitted so much that I feel constrained to 
give some notes that I have found to be of practical 
usein history. I assign a certain number of paragrapls 
a: a reading exercise, questioning closely and explain- 
ing all obscure expressions. 

After thus studying an era or period, I require pupils 
to bring to recitation room a topical outline, beginning 
something like this : 

DISCOVERIES. 

(1.) Christopher Columbus discovered Guanahani or 
San Salvador, one of the Bahamas, Oct. 12th, 1492. On 
same voyage he discovered Cuba and Hayti. 

(2.):On his second voyage he discovered. Dominica, 
Porto Rico, and Jamaica. 

(3.) On his third voyage Columbus discovered the 
main land of South America. 

(4.) On fourth voyage he visited those discoveries. 

(5.) America named not for Columbus, but for Amer- 
icus Vespucius. 

I encourage pupils to suggest questions having histor- 





bearing, as Irving’s *‘ Life of Columbus,” Parkman’ 





ical bearings ; to read many works having a historical | - 








“Jesuits in North America,” Longfellow’s poems, “Evan. 
geline” and ‘‘ Courtship of Miles Standish” and others, 
thus strengthening the mind and acquiring a taste for 
reading. 

Finally before leaving an era, I make out a series of 
review questions requiring only a name or date for an- 
swer, having pupils simply number questions and write 
only the answer as I propound questions. In that way 
I review a class of thirty, asking about one hundred 
questions in thirty minutes. 

As that kind of knowledge is mere skeleton in form, 
I require of them essay writing, taking subjects as the 
following : ‘‘ Discovery of America,” ‘‘ Early Inhabi- 
tants,” ‘‘ Motives of Different Natives for Colonization,” 
etc. LELIA O. THOMPSON. 

Tyler, Tex. 

*#i# 

‘*On the first page of the August number of the 
TEACHER'S INSTITUTE, you declare yourselves protec- 
tionists. You would protect the home and child, the 
people and the profession. You then say that every 
district should be organized, and offer to tell more to 
those interested. I am very much interested in any 
project of benefiting the profession, and would be very 
glad to hear more from you.” J. K. A. 

Each district should have in it the means of protecting 
the young from intemperance, cruelty to animals’ im. 
moral papers and books, and all the minor vices. This 
can be done without organized societies through de- 
cided influences, coming from pure examples and 
decided and consistent lived-up-to principles. It is our 
purpose each week to say something on this subject. 


- . 
* 


Here is a good plan used in reading by Supt. C. P. 
Kilborne, Akron, lowa. He says: ‘‘ We have discarded 
the Fifth Reader and use in its stead the ‘ Week's 
Current.’ I am surprised at the results. My boys and 
girls can converse as intelligently on the topics of the 
day as our best citizens. We use in the intermediate 
and primary grades the ‘Wide Awake’, ‘ Fresh Leaves,’ 
‘Sense Reader,’ etc., with very gratifying results. 
These are better than any supplen.entary readers, be- 
cause they come to us as often as we can use them, and 
are then new. It is not a difficult matter to introduce 
such helps as these, if a person will go at it in the prop- 
er way.” 


- * 
* 


We have a letter from a correspondent on ‘ Poultry 
Raising—How it Can be Made Profitable.” We wish he 
had written us on “Child Training and How it Can be 
Made Successful.” Still, if our readers desire to know 
how to raise poultry, we will publish the communica- 
tion. Our writer proposes to use an incubator. This 
method of forcing growth is new with hens, but not 
new with children. There are many child incubators in 
most successful operation in this vicinity where hatch- 
ing is warranted, after a certain number of grades have 
been passed through. The little human chickens come 
out full fledged ‘‘ girl graduates in their golden hair.” 

eS 


+ 

The idea of what a paper should be is so well expressed 
in a recent letter concerning an excellent New York 
daily that we reproduce its principal points. We have 
never seen a better outline. Why will it not apply to 
an educational as well as a political paper? We see no 
reason why not. 

In the first place the paper is good-humored, The 
theory is that the average reader does not want to get 
mad every time he reads his paper, but, on the contrary, 
wants to be soothed, tranquilized, amused, and in- 
structed. Little bits of humor are packed in every crev- 
ice, so that the reader is beguiled away from the cares 
and annoyances of the world even while reading the 
day’s news. A charming spirit of gayety pervades the 


whole, and it is abusive —never. 
“2 * 


I do wish some one would tell some new method for 
securing punctuality. I have an average of 54, not one of 
them able to read in areader. I try to have the most inter- 
esting lessons just after the opening of school, and in 
fact try every method I can think of to secure punc- 
tuality, and still there are too many of them tardy. If 
possible, I send home all those who have been neither 
absent nor tardy during the week, first on Friday after- 
noon and at the end of the month, if they have suc- 
ceeded in this for four weeks, then I write their names 
on the board in colored crayon. I have thought of try- 
ing a flag of blue cambric muslin, writing these names 
on paper and sewing the paper to the flag, this flag to 
be placed in some conspicuous place in the es 
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4. me tical prob: 
we will occasionally insert those of general interes! for our read- 
ers 
if 


5 c! answer by mail is oxgoctes. Questions 
worth asking are worth putting in a letter; do not send them 


all questions that may be answered by reference to 

books, one Fumie involving no tmportant 
oo Se le space in a single issue, will be 
column. 





& ciples, owi 
Excluded trom 

(1) How many miles of telegraph is now in operation 
in the United States? (2) How many miles of railroad 
is completed? (3) Name eight pr: minent events of Gar- 
tield and Arthur’s administration. (4) Has Dakota been 
admitted as a state? If. not, why? (5) Who was the 
Duke of Wellington, and why so called? (5) How many 
acres does the city of Chicago contain, and how many 
railroads, from different points, enter the city daily ? 
(7) What are the habits of the people of the polar re 
gions, in regard to their times of. eating and sleeping? 
(8) What is gold-dust and how procured? It is men 
tioned in geography as a product of Africa. (9) Has the 
project of irrigating the Great Desert fallen through en- 
tirely? (10) What is the national debt at present ? 

% A ER. 

[(1) The Daily Indicator computes it at 647,980 miles. 
(2) Messrs. Poor, publishers of the Railroad Manual, say 
there were 121,592 miles of railroad in the United States, 
January 1, 1884, and that 2,849 miles have been added 
to their records since that time. (3) Among the most 
important were: Secretary Windom’s issue of 3} 
per cent bonds ; Conkling’s disturhance and resignation ; 
Garfield's assassination and death ; Guiteau’s trial and 
execution ; opening of the Brooklyn Bridge ; comple- 
tion of the main line of the Northern Pacific Railroad ; 
recovery of the Greely Party, and the death of Secretary 
Folger. (4) Congress was asked, at its last session, to 
pass a bill making Dakota a state, but failed t6 do so. 
(5) Arthur Wellesley, a British soldier. He was raised 
to the peerage in 1809, with the title of Baron Douro, of 
Wellesley, and Viscount Wellington, of Talavera and of 
Somerset. (6) About 35 square miles. Fourteen trunk 
lines, besides numerous branches. Three hundred and fifty 
trains enter and leave daily. (8) Gold dust 1s gold worn 
fine by contact with moving particles of sand and stone. 
It is found in alluvial deposits and in veins where 
larger particles of gold are found. (9) No. A company 
has been formed to hegin the work. 


In October number, M. A. T. inquires why it is that 
when we substract from any given number, a number 
composed of the same digits in reverse order, the re- 
mainder is always divisible by 9. The same will be true 
if the same figu be used in the minuend and subtra- 
hend, no matter what their order, thus: 

Minuend. 8543 8543 Minuend. 
Subtrahend. 4583 or 3548 Subtrahend. 


Remainder. 3960 4995 Remainder. 
Either remainder is divisible by 9. From any of our 
higher arithmetics we may find that—(1) Any number 
divided by 9 leaves the same remainder as the sum of 
its digits divided by 9. (2) The excess of 9’s'in the min 
aend must equal the sum of the excess of 9’s in the sub- 
trahend and remainder. In the case under considera- 
tion, the excess of 9's in the minuend and subtrahend 
must be the same, since the minuend and subtrahend 
contain the same digits. Hence it is easily seen that 
there can be no excess of 9’s in the remainder, or that 
the remainder will always be divisible by 9. In case 
the ——— iven is not sufficiently clear, and if 
M. A. T. will send me his address, I will try to make it 
plain to him in a private letter. 
Summerfield, La. J. W. Pearce, A.B. 


_ (1) Has a teacher any right to resort to corporal pun- 
ishment in school when other means fail? (2) What are 
considered proper punishments to be employed in school ? 
(8) Should whispering be allowed? If so, to what ex- 
tent? (4) Please mention some of the leading text- 
books on punctuation. (5) What text-books, or books of 
reference, would be most valuable to a teacher who 
teaches geography by topical lectures ? 
W. J. ROBINSON. 

[(1) When there is no law against it. (2) Things that 
bear the relation of consequents to the offense com- 
mitted, as ‘ my ” to make up lost time, se - 
tion from other pupils for annoying or disturhing them 
Much depends upon the spirit shown by the administra- 
tor. Punishments, to be beneficial, must be inflicted, 
not in a vindictive spirit, but with real kindness. (8) 
To forbid whispering is to establish the old despotic 
government with all its attending evils, monitors, pen- 
alties, etc. Good teachers are able to secure the co-op- 
eration of the pupils in favor of good order to such an 
extent that very little whispering is done—not enough 
to disturb. When children are occupied with work in 
which they are interested, they are not inclined to 
w . 4) Ayer’s ‘‘ Orthoépist,” D. Appleton & Co., 
50 cents ; Bigelow’s ‘* Handbook of P.,” & Shepari, 
Boston, 44 cents ; Cocker’s ‘‘ Punctuation,” A. 8S. Barnes 
Co., 60 cents; Turner’s ‘‘ Punctuation,” J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co., > eae ar ag nen 5) Aw of — 
paedias, one each o e er ool geographies, 
and books of travel.— , 


& 





. W. Va. A 
{(1) Uncertain : think it was Taylor. (2) Lincoln. 
3) In Central America. (4) Air containing sulphuret«d 
ydrogen, carbonic acid, and other noxious gases ; pro- 
duce: by the decay of animal and vegetable matter. (5) 
A political faction in New York, about 1856, led by J. 
T. Headley and others. (6) Some from Thomas Paine 
and others. (7) Hamilton, Franklin, Jay, Madi on, Jef- 
ferson, etc. (8) Correct, but not elegant; say “‘ was.” 
(9) Probably from a massacre of immigrants, or the ex- 
halation of carbonic acid gas, as in the caves of Italy or 
the valleys of Java. (10) Baker, Pratt & Co, Bond st., 
N. Y., or J. W. Schermerhorn, Fourteenth street.— 
G. B. Hendrickson. ] 


(1) ‘* In how many minutes after 4 o’clock will the 
hour and minute hands be five minutes apart ?” 

The hour and minute hands at 4 o’clock ere 20 min- 
utes spaces a . The minute hand travels 12 spaces. 
while the hour hand travels one; therefore the minute 
hand, in passing over 12 spaces, gains on the hour hand 
11 spaces, or 44 of a space in traveling over 1 space; 
consequently it will take as many spaces for the min- 
ute hand to catch up with the hour hand, as }} is 
contained in 20—which is 21,4, spaces; which is 
21 minutes 494, seconds after 4 o’clock. Five min- 
utes before catching up will therefore be 16 min- 
utes 494, seconds after 4 o’clock, at which time the 
hands will be 5 minutes apart. 

(2) “‘In how many minutes after 4 o’clock will the 
hour and minute hands be 5 minute spaces apart ?” 

The hour and minute hands being 20 minutes spaces 
apart at 4 o’clock, the minute hand, in order to get in 5 
minutes spaces of the hour hand, would have to gain 
15 minutes spaces ; as we have shown above, it would 
take the minute hand as long to gain 15 spaces as }4 is 
contained in 15, which would therefore be 16 minutes, 
32,4, seconds after 4 o'clock. C. B. Gossett. 

ackson, Tenn. 


In reference to the question, ‘‘Can the President and 
Vice-President both be taken from the same State?” I 
would say that the twelfth amendment does not, nor 
does any part of the Constitution forbid the taking of 
both President and Vice-President from the same State, 
but declares only that the electors of any State shall vote 
for at least one candidate who shall not be an inhabitant 
in the same state with themselves. If, however, a suf- 
ficient number of the electors of the remaining states 
desire to vote for the two candidates from the same 
state, there is nothing to prevent them. For instance, 
if a candidate for each office were from Maine, the elec- 
tors of Maine could vote for only one of them, and 
would be obliged to give their remaining votes to some 
candidate of another state; but, if a sufficient number 
of the electors of the other states should vote for the 
two candidates of-Maine, they would be —. = 


I find in the JouRNAL of Sept 27 that ‘‘Col. Ingersoll 
presented J. G. Blaine to the Chicago Convention in 
1880.” I think you will find that Ingersoll presented 
Blaine at Cincinnati in 1876, and that Messrs. Joy, of 
Michigan, and frye, of Maine, presented Blaine in 
1830 at Chicago. And that it was at Cincinnati thut 
Blaine was given the appellation of ‘‘ Plume Knight,” 
by Col. Ingersoll. 

Albion, Il. O. D. Moon. 


(1) Where can I get a copy of “ Live Questions,” or 
‘* Queer Queries?” (2) What course of study should a 
primary teacher puisue at home? , A. W. 

[(1) ** Live Questions” you can get of E. L. Kellogg & 
Co., for $1.25. ‘* Queer Queries” is published by J. E. 
Sherrill, Danville, Ind. (2) Child Nature, Primary 
Methods, the Kindergarten System, and the ScHOOL 
JOURNAL or INSTITUTE.—EDs. 


Please tell me where I can get a book of sketches of 
noted personages of modern and ancient history, sui'- 
able for pupils. . .C. 

[E. A. Thomas’ “ agg 4 of wy Philadel- 
phia, Porter & Coates, $2.50, or S.C. Hall's book of 
** Memoirs of Great Men and Women,” N. Y., R. Worth- 
ington, $5.00.—Ebs. ] 


If J. D. is correct in his statement that 6+4+43=}4, 
you will confer a special favor on several teachers by 
explaining. A. J. M. 

[The explanation is that the compositor puta i where 
he shoula have put a x, as was stated in the JOURNAL 
shortly afterward.—Ebs.] 


Have you any books on instrumental music (organ) 
which could be learned easily without a master, or one 
which would be of great assistance durmmg the interval 
of teachers’ visits ? R. F. C. 

[Write to Oliver Ditson & Co., 867 Broadway, N. Y.— 
Eps. ] 


Please inform me where I can get the questions of the 
last State examination held in New York city. By an- 
swering the above you will oblige a subscriber. Respect- 
fully yours, A Van Cott. 

[Of'C, W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y.—Eps.] 


Where can I a copy of Bain’s “Science of Ed- 
ucation,” and at what price L 8. 





[Of D. Appleton & Co., for $1.75.—Eps.] 
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glad to be the medium of comnunication between you and them. 
EDITORS. 


NEW YORE CITY. 


At a meeting of the Trustees of the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, on Saturday evening, the announcement 
was Officially made that Mr. William H. Vanderbilt had 
given to that institution the sum of $500,000 as a buil 
fund. A site, including twenty-nine city lots at Sixty-eight 
and Sixty-ninth streets and Tenth avenue, has been pur- 
chased, and it is understood that building operations wiil 
be begun at an early day.——For lack of accommodation in 
the public schools, 2,53) ents have been turned away. 
The Finance Committee asks for $3,868,800 for next year, 
and it should get it.——Prof. Bickmore, of the American 
Museum of Natural History, began, Oct. 18th, a course of 
ten lectures for the benefit of such teachers in the public 
schools as are required to deliver object lessons upon botany 
and zoolo The lectures are to be delivered on Saturday 
mornings, in a room specially arranged for the pu in 
the Museum building, 8th avenue and 77th street. The 
first six lectures will be devoted to human physiol and 
anatomy, and will include one upon the injurious effects of 
alcoholic stimulants and narcotics. The lectures are all to 
be illustrated by stereoscopic views, and in order to made 
them as widely useful as possible, a copy of each one, to- 
gether with a set of the stereoscopic slides which were used 
for its illustration, will be sent to each normal school in the 
State. The series is the commencement of a course of lec- 
tures which is to extend over four years, and be conducted 
in the same way and for the same object. The Legislature 
has appropriated $18,000 to defray the expenses of the lec- 
tures.—The members of the Lighthouse Board who wit- 
nessed the test of the electric light at Hallett’s Point, Hell 
Gate, are enthusiastic over the success of the light. ——Plans 
were filed at the Bureau of Buildings recently for a pavilion 
to be erected on the grounds of the Hahuemann Hospital. 
It will be one-story high, and will cost $3,000. It is to be 
used as a surgeons’ operating room.——Prof. Hitchcock, of 
the hygienic department of Amherst College, in an address 
on ‘‘ Physical Education,’’ before the students of the Union 
Theological Seminary, spoke of the uirements of a gym- 
nasium, which should be well ventila and well-lighted, 
besides being well furnished, and advocated boxing with 
gloves and playing billiards, which, like all the other forms 
of exercise in a gymnasium, should be done with modera- 
tion. Young men, he said, should not get over-winded, be- 
cause the heart is a tender organ in young men as well as 
in young women. Regularity was the chief requirement 
in physical training. As to the time of exercise for stu- 
dents, he advised the early ae of the evening.——The 
Anchor Line steamer City of Rome, from New York, made 
the passage in seven days, one hour and forty minutes-—— 
The sign in front of a Bowery rnmshop is a tombstone, on 
which is painted the names of the different varieties of 
** poison ’’ sold within.——The teachers’ excursion to Mauch 
Chunk, the Switchback and Glen Onoco took place Oct. 
18th.——The steamship Faraday, with the end of the Mac- 
kay-Bennett cable on board, arrived early Thursday 
morning. At noon the end of the cable was landed at 
Manhattan Beach with appropriate ceremonies. The offi- 
cers of the cable company are now in the city.——Among 
other things exhibi at the American Institute Ex- 
hibition is a brush worked by a foot treadle and used for 
drawing purposes, the effects of which are beautifully soft 
and effective, especially in portraits and animals; the 
Arctic outfit ; the spurs worn by Major General Israel Put- 
nan,in his famous ride down-stairs; and a model of the 
Bartholdi estal and statue. 

Art Students’ League. About 100 students were present 
on the opening-day—Oct. 6th, At the end of the first week 
125 were in attendance, and at the end of the second week, 


150—an increase of 20 per cent. over corresponding period 
of last year. The Composition Class opened on Saturday 
eveni Oct. 11th, with Mr. F. W. Freer as critic. On 


Oct. 1 Mr. F.. C. Jones was critic ; both are new instruc- 
tors. During the summer the rooms, etc.. have been re- 

and nted, etc., and better ventilating arrange- 
ments introduced. 


FLORIDA.—At a meeting of the stockholders of_ the 
Brooksville Academy Joint Stock Company, Prof. Dod, of 
Tuscaloosa, Ala., was elected by acclamation to take charge 
of the school for the next five months. The professor goes 
to his new field highly recommended, and it is believed 
that the academy will prosper under his management. 


ILLINOIS.—Excellent work is being af quiet done 
by the Free Kindergarten Association o hicago. It 
is already directing twelve Kindergartens, taught by 
thoroughly trained teachers, and open without charge of 
any kind the little children of the r who are too 
young togain admission to the public schools, and yet old 
enough pe set adzift upon the streets while the mothers 
are at work. 


KANSAS.—Iola, county seat of Allen county, is building 
a twelve-roomed $17,000 school house.——Butler. count; 
Institute holds the banner as to number having enroll 
over 220, the largest in the State in the last four years.—— 
The Rice county Institute was the only one in the State 
which Had acorps of instructors composed entirely of la- 
dies. The work was conducted by Miss Anna Carll, which 
resulted in one of the best institutes ever held in that 
ee county claims the rettiest 
sch house yards in the State the school board 
at Seneca have decided to hire no teacher ata less 
than $50.—The Manhattan schools opened with pu- 
pils.——The enrollment of the State No for the second 
week of school, is 422.——Baker University had enrolled at 
the end of the second week, 835.—— ent A. R. Tay- 
lor, of the State Normal, has received the sqpcntaes of 
representative of Kansas to the educational apareeees of 
the World’s Industrial and Cotton Exposition, to be held at 
New Orleans.— Notwithstanding the too frequent changes 


of superintendents and teachers, the follo among 
others, are happily retained: Supts. Olin, of 


Stanley, of Lawrence, Prof. Cooper, of the H 
Lawrence, Supts. Roop, of Holten, Sherman, ot w. 
Know Tillotson, of Ti 


of y; 
Garnett, Fitzpatrick, of Salina, Winans, of Junction . 
Carmichael, of Emporia, Sawhill, of Concordia, Donaldson, 





(CONTINUED ON PAGE 296.) 
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YOUNG FOLKS. 
Attractions for 1884-5. 
No printed periodical can take the place 
of parent, pastor, or school teacher ; but 
a good magazine can supplement their 
work and influence to a wonderful de- 
gree. In view of this, it is not extrava- 
= to say that—instead of -‘Can we af- 
ord to take St. NicuoLas ?’—the question 
of every earnest household in English- 
ing countries, to-day should be ‘Can 
— not to — Sr. a soon a 
© magazine, during its eleven hap 
years of existence, under the editorial 
charge of : 


MARY MAPES DODGE, 

has grown familiar to hundreds of thous- 
ands of young readeis; and their in- 
terest and intelligent enjoyment have 
constantly inspired the editor and pub- 
lishers to fresh effort. To-day, its 
strength is in its wholesome growth, 
its sympathy with young life, its hearty 
recognition of the movement of events, 
and its steadily increasing literary and 
pictorial resources. The following are 
some of the good things already secured 
f or future numbers of St. NicHOLAs: 

“ His One Fault,” a serial story for 
boys, by the popular author, J. T. Trow- 
bridge. 


Personally Conducted,” illustrated 
papers on famous places in Europe. By 

tank R. Stockton. 

** Historic Girls,” a companion series to 
** Historic Boys.” By E. S. Brooks. 

* Ready for Business,”: suggestions to 
boys about to choose an occupation,— 
based on personal interviews with prom- 
inent representatives of various trades 
and professions. By G. J, Manson. 

* Driven Back to Eden,” aerial. By E. 


. Roe, 

“ Talks for Young Folks,” a series of 
popular papers, by H. H. (Helen Jackson). 

** Among the Law-makers,”: recollec- 
tions of a boy-page in the U. $. Senate,— 
containing much political information, 
both instructive and amusing. By Ed- 
mund Alton, 

** Davy and the Goblin,” a very funny 
serial story by anew writer, Chas. Carry]. 

Short Stories by Louisa M. Alcott 

“The Progress of Invention.” : From 
Palanquin Parlor-Car,” ‘‘ From Cross- 
Bow to 100-ton Gun,” etc. Descriptive 
papers, by Chas. E. Bolton. 

“Art Work for Young Folks.”: +e on 
—, handicraft, by Chas. G. Le- 

and. 

‘*Sheep or Silver?” a story of Texan 
life. By the Rev. William M. Baker. 

**A Garden of Girls,” being six short 
stories for girls, by Six Leading Writers. 

“Tales of Two Continents”: stories 
of adventure by H. H. Boyesen. 

“‘ Cartoons for Boys and Girls,” funny 
pictures, by St. Nicholas Artists. 


‘From Bach to Wagner”: brief, 
ane biographies of great musicians. 
y Agatha Tunis. 


Special papers by chosen writers, in- 
cluding Mary Hallock Foote, Joaqvin 
Mitler, Alice Wellington Rollins, G. B. 
Bartlett, Harriet Pr scott Spofford, Rev. 
Washisgton Gladden, r a Schayer, 
Anna Lea Merritt, W. O. Stoddard,'D. 
Ker, Ernest Inzersoll, Ciara E. Clement, 
Lieutenant Schwatka. 

The Illustrations will be the work of 
the very best artists and engravers,—and 
there wili be plenty of them. In the No- 
— and December numbers are beau- 

‘uw 


COLORED FRONTISPIECES. 


Buy the November number for the child 
ren. Itcosts only 25 cents, and all book 
and news dealers sell it. The Subscription 
price is $3.00 a pom, and now is just the 


Tae Century Co. New-York, N. Y. 
OUR SCHOOL AIDS eet ‘system for con 


Loves tT ng Dts 50 large 
merit 12 0 








AMERICAN HISTORY. 
AMERICAN LITERATURE. 
AMERICAN STATESMANSHIP. 


AMERICAN COMMONWEALTHS, 


Edited by Horace E. SCUDDER. 


Virginia................. By Jonn Esten COOKE: 
Oregon............ By Rev. WILLIAM BARROWS 


Each volume 16mo, gilt top, with map, $1.25. 


“Tt is clear that this series will occupy an en- 
tirely new place in our historical literature. 
Written by competent and aptly chosen authors, 
from fresh materials, in convenient furm, and 
with a due regard to proportion and proper em- 
phasis, they promise to supply most satisfuctorily 
a positive want.”’—Boston Journal. 


AMERICAN MEN OF LETTERS. 


Edited by CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 
Washington Irving. By Chas. Dudley Warner. 
Noah Webster. By Horace E. Scudder. 

Henry D. Thoreau, By Frank B. Sanborn. 

George Ripley. By Octavius Brooks Frothing- 
ham. 

James Fenimore Cooper. By Prof. T. R. 

Lounsbury. 

Margaret Fuller Ossoli. By T. W. Higginson. 


Each volume 16mo, gilt top, with portrait, $1.25. 


AMERICAN STATESMEN. 


Edited by Joun T. Morse, JR. 
John Quincy Adams. By John T. Morse, Jr. 
Alexander Hamilton. By Henry Cabot Lodge. 
John C. Calhoun. By Dr. H. von Holst. 
Andrew Jackson. By Prof. Wm. G. Sumner, 
John Randolph. By Henry Adams. 
James Monroe. By Pres. D. C. Gilman. 
Thomas Jefferson. By John T. Morse, Jr. 
Daniel Webster. By Henry Cabot Lodge. 
Albert Gallatin. By John Austin Stevens. 
James Madison. By Sydney Howard Gray. 


Each volume 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


«Mr. Morse and Mr. Warner, through the en- 
terprise of thvir Boston publishers, are doing in 
their two biograp a service to the 
public, the full extent of which, while weil re- 
warded in a comme! l sense, is doubtless not 
generally and rightfully appreciated. Honest 
and truly important work it is that they and 
their colleagues are doing.” —New York Times. 


@ Other volumes in preparation for each 
series. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, 
postpaid, on receipt of price. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


- 17th St., New York. 


STORY OF A COUNTRY TOWN. 
By E. W. HOWE. 4 vol., 12mo, $1.50. 


The “Saturday Review” pronounces “ The 
Story of a Country Town” the most remarkable 
of recent American novels, and commends its 
sincerity, frankness, and intense realism. 

“* A fiction which is of the kind most eharacter- 
istie Of our time, and which no student of our 
time hereatter can safely ignore. The book is 
full of simple bomeliness, but is never vulgar. It 
does not flutter the west, nor paint its rough and 
rude traits as heroic; it perceives and states, and 
the results are p Rectiy imaginable American 
conditions in which no trait of beauty or pathos 
is lost. There are charming things in it. Youth 
with its ignorance, its ardor, its hopefulness and 
fearlessness, is more than once finely studied; 
and amidst the prevailing harshness and aridity 
there are episodes of tenderness and self-devotion 
that are like spri of water out of the ground.”’ 
—LW. D. Howells, in Century Magazine. 


[)OCTOR SEVIER. 


By GEO. W. CABLE. 1 vol., 12mo,$4.60. 


“* Dr. Sevier’ deepens and broadens and ht- 
ens, with an indescribable charm over its 
study of human nature. ”’—The Critic. 


“There isa morai power in this book which 
makes one almost forget its great excellence as 
a work of fiction. It will stand-for all time as 
— ~7t great fictions pom J conceded 

nd, in the frent rank of Amcrican novels. ”’ 
—Boston Herald. - 


“‘ A more helpful or more finely-tempered story 
hardly exists among the few really good Ameri- 
can novels. It is work of great moral power, but 
its moral qualities are wronght by the hand of 
genres into the fiber and substance of the story 

itself. They are ip no sense an a'terthought or a 
preachment ; they live and glow in the character 
and convictions of those who express them in 
word and deed. ”—The Churchman. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 


D. APPLETON & C0. 


Have just Published : 





The Three Prophets ; 


CHINESE GORDON; MOHAMMED-AH- 
MED; ARABI PASHA. Events before, dur- 
ipg, and after the Bombardment of Alexan- 
dria. By Colonel CHAILLE LONG, ex-Chief of 
Staff to Gordon in Africa; ex-United States 
Consular Agent in Alexandria, etc., etc. 
With Portraits. 16mo, paper. Price, 50 cts. 
Colonel Long was General Gordon's chief of 
staff in the Soudan, and while act ng as consular 
agent at Alexandria he witnessed the massacres, 
and the bombardment of that city. His long 
resid in Ex) pt and bis personal knowledge 





POPULAR POETS. 
Crowell’s Favorite Iilustrated Edition. 


With vriginal designs by GARRETT, St. JOHN 
HARPER, HASSAM,SHELTON, SHEPPARD, SCHELL, 
TAYLOR, and other eminent artisis. Engraved 
by GEORGE T. ANDREW. Printed on fine caler- 
dered paper, and bound in attractive style for 
holiday gifts, $2.5) per volume. 

The success attending tke volumes issued in 
this style last season has induced. us to add twelve 
volumes to the series this year, making twenty 
io all, in uniform bindings, ilustrated by the beat 
artists, and forming one ‘f the handsomest series of 
poets ever published at so low a price. 

Aurora Leigh, Lady of the Lake, 
Mrs. Browning, Lay of the Last Minstrel, 
*Robert Browning, Marmion, 


(Selections) Moore, 
Byron, Owen Meredith, 
Burns, Mil‘on, 
Dante, Lalla Rookh, 
Favorite Poems, Scott, 
Faust, 3 *Swinburne, 
Goldsmith, (Selections), 
Lucile, Tennyson. 


*The Robert Browning and Swinburne bave 
Portrait only. 


mare 8vo. It edges, cloth. per volume, 

$2.5 ; three calf ur fuli morvcco, $6.00, Each 

— in a neat box. For saie by all bovuk- 
ers. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL &CO. 
13 Astor Place, N. Y. 


New and Enlarged Rdition, Now Ready. 
PPV timo He posses Halt roan, $e 


Will be ready July ist, 


PE VoL Whine, about 870 pages. Half roan. $10, 


Examination copies to teachers, 75 ts each, 
by mail post free. Address, _— 











Y 38 Madison | CHARLES DE VER & SONS, Publishers, 
ne a ae seteieie rociis east 1 Cards and Tennyson's Poems mailed for ten. 
cts, CAPIBOL CARD CO., Hartford, Conn. 





one cent stamps. Acme M’l'g Co.,Ivorytos, Conn. 





of men and events there make him a competent 
authority on the subjects related in this volume. 


Allan Dare and Robert le 
Didbie.--Part Second. 


ALLAN DARE AND ROBERT LE DIABLE. 
A ROMANCE. By ApMrIRaL Porter. To 
be published in Nine Fortnightly Parts. octa o, 
llvstroted by Alfred Fredericks. Price, 25 
cents for each Part (a remittance of two dol- 
lars will insure the po-ting of the entire 
work as rapidly as published ) Paris One and 
Two now ready. 

For sale by ail booksellers ; or will be sent by mail, 

postpaid, on recetpt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1,345 Bond St., “ew York. 





X-MAS MUSIC 


Carols, Cantatas, 
Services, Anthems. 


OUR HRISTMAS 1884 


AROLS FOR 


Contain unusually fine contributions from Gro. F. 
Roor. J. R. Murray, Suxerwin, H. P. Danks, 
T. P.Wesrenpors and Joux R. Swenxy, together with a 


BEAUTIFUL SERVICE 


Prepared by Miss Nerra A. Wriiman;the whole fur- 
nis ample material for a complete 


CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENT. 


16 pages, elegantly getates in colors, on fine, tinted 
paper. Price Scts. each, or 50 cts. a dozen by mail, 
post-paid. $a hundred by express, not prepaid. 
Ques 

Send for complete list of Cantatas, Services, A 
thems, and Christmas solos. , a— 


Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, OFff0, 








a, 


NEw Books, 


Six Girls. 


By FANNIE BELLE IRvinG. A charming story 
of every day bome life, pure in sentiment anq 
poaney m tone. A beautiful book for girls, 
Fully illustrated from origina: designs. 


1 vol., small quarto, illuminate’ board covers and 
linings, ° e : : $1.5e 





Our Little Ones and the 
Nursery. 


Tilustrated Stories and Poems for the Little Ones. 
Edited by WiLi1aM T. ApAms (Oliver Optic) 
This beautiful volume consists of oriyingj 
sto an ms by the vor st writers 
of juvenile literature, carefully selected ang 
ed [t is embellished with 370 entirely or- 
iginal and artistic illustrations. The most ap. 
propriate and beautifu |v illustrated annuul tor 
children in this orany other country. 

1 re. quarto, illuminated board covers and lin: 

° . . 75 


Cloth extra, . ‘ + $2.50. 


The Boys of 61. 


Or, Four YEARS OF FIGHTING. 
By CHARLES CARLETON COFFIN. Fully illustrated. 
his most interesting and popular book, which 
bas hai such remarkable success in its former 
editions, is now brought out in a new ani at- 
tractive form at a reduced price. 


1 vol,, 8vo, chromo-lithograph board cover and 
linings, R : ° ° e $1.75 


Over One Hundred and Sixt 
Volumes Zigzags Sold. 


Zigzag Journeys in Acadia 


and New France. 


In which the Zigzag Club visit Nova Scntia 
and Acadia —‘* The Land of Evangeline ”’— New 
Brunswick, Canada, 8t. Lawrence, Montreal, 

u bec, etc., with romantic stories and tradi- 
tions connected with the early history of the 
<r By H. BurrErwortsH. Fully illus. 
trated. 


Small quarto, illuminated, $1.75. Cloth, $2.25. 
Three Vassar Girls in 


South America. 


In which the Vassar girls make a trip through 
the heart of South America up the Amazon, 
across the Andes, .and along the acific Coast to 
tel Panama. Fully illustrated by “Champ” and 
others. 


— iluminated covers, $1.50. Cloth, 


Chatterbox for 1884. 


The authorized reprint from duplicates taken 
from pyigit plates, containing a large umount 


Thousand 


of copyright American matter, which has never 
been vorinted by any other firm. 

the genuine Chatterbox contains a great varie- 
ty of stories, sketches and poems for the young 
and every iliustration which appears in it is ex- 
preesy designed for this work. by the mo-t em- 
nent English artists. Over 20’) full-page original 
iliusts ations. 


1 _— board covers, $1.25. Cloth, 
78. 


The Prize, 1884. 


ion to the Chatterbor, for the 
younger children, containing a great va:iety of 
y= poems and pictur s, and twelve or 
more full-psge original colored plates, 

1 vol., illum.nated board covers, $0 75. 


Pictures of Other Folks 
at Home, 


Orn, TALKS ABOUT A TRIP THROUGH Europe. A 
c ing narrative of 1 trip througy Burne, 
written for children, in poetry and prose, and il 
lustrated with 12 full-page colored iliusiratio: 6 
in wh ch can be seen the postage stump, na‘- 
ional flag, arms, out ine map, cosi umes, sports, 
etc., «f each n«tion \ isited. 


1 vol.. 8vo, il.uminated board covers, $1.00, 
Poems for Christmas, 


. b 
Easter and New Year’s. 
y H. Brrrerworrs, author of the “ Zigzag” 

boors, * Young Fulks’ Historv of Boston,” etc. 
Poems appr pritte for th se festivais, enrich- 
ed with many fine i)lustrations. 

1 vol., 8vo, cloth, 5 ‘ $4.00 


The Land of the Incas, 


AND THE C TY OF THE SuN.. A concise and com- 

v+ account of the conquest of Perv. 4 

ir and impartial es’imate of the charact«r of 

the conqueror Pizurro. By W.H. DA ENPORT 
ADAMS, autho rof * Page, Squire and Knight. 

1 vol., crown octavo, cloth, $1.50. 


Great Events of the World. 


By R.WaArREN Brown. A concise narrative of the 
rincipal events in the world’s. history, with 
jiographical sketcbes of the different persons 

connected with them. Writ 
style. Fully illustrated. 
1 vol., 8vo, cloth, gilt, 


= sale 
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Frve Lovety Books. 


ORCHIDS. 
THE ROYAL FAMILY OF PLANTS. = 

With illustrations meee nature b ines Seer ane Mumm, _cosemriving 

-four magnificent specimens in colors, eac' inches, rep 
paca the most celebrated 1 and costly varieties of this peculiar branch of the floral 
kingdom. The volume is fourteen inches in length, eleven inches wide, one and 
one-half inches in thickness ; gilt edges, bevelled edges, and richly adorned in black 
and gold, making a beautiful book. Cloth, full gilt, $15.00. Turkey morocco, $25.00. 


ONE YEAR’S SKETCH BOOK. 

A series of illustrations of the Scenes and Flowers of Spring, Summer, Autumn 
and Winter, by Irene E. JEROME, comprising forty-six full page pictures x14 
inches, original drawings, engraved in the best manner by John Andrew & Son. 
Cloth, $6.00. Turkey morocco, $12.00, 


BABY’S KINCDOM. 
Wherein may be chronicled by the loving mother the story of the events, hap- 
penings, and cunningness attending the progress of ‘“‘ My Baby,” as a memento for 
rown-up days. Designed and illustrated by ANNIE F. Cox. Printed in colors. Bound 
in elegaut style. Cloth and gold, $3.75, Turkey morocco, $7.50. 


THE CUEST BOOK. ° 
In which may be recorded the coming and going of guests,with pages for au- 
tographs, incidents, and sketches pertaining to pleasant visits, social circles, and 
other gatherings. é 
A companion to ‘‘ Baby’s Kingdom,” Invented and illustrated by ANNIE F. Cox. 
Printed in colors, In rich bmding. Cloth and gold, $3.75. Turkey morocco, $7.50. 


MY LADY’S CASKET. 
OF FLOWERS AND JEWELS FOR HER ADORNMENT. 

With original designs painted in colors, by ELEANOR W.TatBot. 4to. Cloth, 
full gilt, $5.00. Turkey morocco, $10.00, : 7 ‘ 

Asa presentation book from the lover to his sweetheart, as a wedding gift, or 
as a christmas gift from friend to friend, nothing equal to this original conception 
has yet been produced, 

Sold by all Booksellers, and sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


*,* Please send for our superb Illustrated Holiday Catalogne, mailed free to all. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 


J. B. Lippincott & Co’s 
NEW BOOKS. 


THE ENCHIRIDION OF WIT. 


The Beet Gpectnase of English Conversational 
Wit. Uniform with “The Book-Lover'’s En- 
chiridion.” Small quarto. Extra cloth. 35:00: 
Vellum. $2.00. Half morocco, gilt top. $3.00. 


YOUNG FOLKS’ IDEAS. 


A Story. By Uncte Lawrence, author of extracted from the Author, ip 
fds finctated. "Ea estar, Entre oth, ment of which the book has been written. 


Pris ah a companion volume to “ YounG JUDGE TOU RGEE’S BOOK 


Fotks’ WHYS AND WHEREFORES,” published | Treats of the swift strides of the Black race to 
-ast season. numerical nderance in the South, revealing 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS’ JOSEPHUS. | f'sises te'Minine’* ana scsi maton 


It shows an é nt a 

The Antiquities of the Jews and tte Jewish Wars 
of Flavius Josephus. Edited wy WILLIAM 
SHEPARD. Uniform with “Our Young Folks 
Plutarch.” Illustrated. 8vo. Extra cloth, gilt. 


THE AMERICAN SPORTSMAN 








Boston. 








The Author of “A Fool’s Errand” telis another 
and far more startling story to the eri- 
can people. He calls 


An Appeal {0 Casar 


Vivid as an electric t; interesting as a 
novel; ea wad nosy ~~ 3 facts r, argu- 
ments 0! ie force, opens a 
— sketch of President Garfield, showing 

intense interest in the subject, and the pl 
which he ul 





‘* Written to rouse the American people 
rom the indolence which refuses to look be- 

the surface. . . Surprising enough to 
be startling. . . Wellwritten, much need- 
ed, thoughtful and suggestive.’’—The Oritic, 
N.Y. 


‘* One for every reflective Democrat, Re- 
New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Containing mappeats or Pn ae a ge E ne ye 

Hints to Sportaman, Notes on Shorting, and the gunhes , | book that every thoughtful 

re 2 : ~ 4 ey AA later citizen should ponder.’’ —Boston Tra . 


oe t the Dog,” etc. With New a 
Chapters on Oe ne oot. odine, and science | FIFTH THOUSAND IN TWO WEEKS. 
Pages 422, Extra Cleth, Price $1.00. 


Brees Lradiing Sra Haumeriows Guns, ete. 
reech~} at ammer * 
The Publishers reserve the right to 
advance the price November 15th. Sold 


by ARNOLD BURGES, with over 300 Tllus- 
Cottons trom Origiual Drawings. 8vo. Extra 

rere by all Booksellers; or mailed by the 
Publishers, 


DORIS. 
FORDS, HOWAR® & HULBERT, 


A Novel. By the auther of “ Phrilis.”’ “ Mrs. 
Geoffrey, * « Rosemoyne, "eto. 12mo. Extra 
27 Park Place, ° New York. 


cloth. $1.00. 16mo. Paper cover. 25 cents. 
The % Deseo” bee well deserved the title of 
me of the most Seosineiing sores ae a 
storics writtea by ber are the es ) . ! 
and brightest im. je, full of wit. spirit, and 
guyetrsban contain, nevertheless. tou hes of the Novello Ny Cheap Music! 
deacatine! ue atl ee ty | RONIROLAEN of os Menta 
Academy says: “ u 12 : .anch esta mert in 
author of ‘Phyllis’ has ven usa collection of on fond House at 129 F fth Avenue, 
New Yo 


novels which not fail tobe popular. There 4 
tt ood tn SACRED aND SECULAR MUSIC, 


something geod all of a and several are Ane ras, 
especiall racy ap * ” om, 
‘ Pall Book — t Services, Psaltere, Chant 


a 1 or will be sent by | etc. Anthems, Church 
mail, Se eS ae of the price by | Books, Hymns, and Music with Latin a 


eit ye om M ~~ oy 
J, B. Lippincott & Co., Publishers, | "garstesna Gataioruce post tree 
716 aud 717 Market St., Phila. (ASK FOR NOVELLO’S EDITIONS. 
—s 
HOW TO STUDY U.S. HISTORY. 
A Book to Aid Teacher and wang, sme e fe 
; even 
osha ere eta maaan ae tae aaa 
Queer Queties, a Le Review ” Ss. Cloth, — =) ee ; 
Enclose 20 cents and receive by retura mail a copy of 


CURIOUS COBWEBS, 




















: the answers to which are 
8 collection of Quaint Queer, and Curious questions upos hoste of every day topics, oxe 
generally rage person. [is use wili arouse an Interest in any school, will lessen , 
careof the WD Dy lace the pupil to look out sideef the text book for information. 


far Send for Catalogue of Books on Teacning, Games, Speakers, Report Cards, eto. 


Atala.’ 


By CHATEAUBRIAND. Translated by James 
Spence Harry. From Firmin Didot’s edition 
of the Viscount’s works. Llustrated by Gus 
tave Dore. Introduction by Edward J. Hard- 
ing. In one handsome 4to volume. Extra 
cloth, full gilt, $5.00; full morocco, extra, 
$10.00. 

have brought their aid the 
mJy e ght to ai 


hical and artistic skill. Paper, 
pressw and binding are worthy of the hearti- 
est praise. 





Character Sketches from 





Dickens. 





Second Series. Containing 6 plates, from the 
original drawings by FREDERICK BARNARD’ 
reproduce’ in photogravure and printed by 
Goupil & Co., Paris, on India paper. Size 
20x1414, in portfolio, $7.50. 

The Subjects are: 
The Two Wellers. 
Mr. Pecksniff. 
Little Nell and Her Grandfather. 
Rogue Riderhood. 
Caleb Plummer and his Blind Daughter. 
Mr. Peggotty. : 


The Electrician’s Pocket- 
Book. . 





Being a translation of Hospitalier’s ‘‘ Formulaire 
Partique de l’Electrician.” With additions 
by GORDON WIGAN, M.A,, Barrister-at-Law. 
Member of the Society of Telegraph Engineers 
and Electricians. (A sheet of specially ruled 
paper for electrician calculation is included 
in this volume.) Crown, 8vo, cloth, $2.00. 


Photography for Amateurs. 





A Non-Technical Manual and Practical Guide 
for the use of the many amateur workers who, 
since the introduction of gelatine dry plates, 
have taken up the art as a pleasant occupa- 
tion for their leisure hours. By T. C. HEp- 
WORTH, Lecturer to the late Royal Polytechnic 
Institution. With illustrations, cloth, price 
60 cents. 


Greater London. 





A Narrative of its History, its People, and its 
Places. By EpwARD WALFORD, Joint Author 
of “Old and New London,” with about two 
hundred original illustrations. 1 vol., large 
octavo, extra cloth. Price per volume, $4.00. 
Vol. 1 now ready; Vol. 2 shortly. 

A popularly-written, historical, and descriptive 
account of the environs and surrounding dis- 
tricts of London, embedying in its interesting 
narrative all the traditions, stories, and memories 
that form the history of each locality. 1t will be 
fully illustrated throughout with original en- 
gravings of remarkable monuments, mansions, 
ancient buildings, and picturesque scenery, por- 
traits of noted personages, etc. 


Dictionary of Phrase and 
Fable. 


By the Rev. Dr. Brewer. Giving the Deriva- 

. tion, Source, or Origin of about 20,000 Com- 
mon Phrases, Allusions, and Words that have 
a Tale to Tell, 16th Edition, Revised and Cor 
rected. Extra crown 8vo, 1,070 pages, extra 
cloth; $1.75: one-half morocco, $3.00, 








Dictionary of English 





Literature. 





Being a comprehensive Guide te English Authors 
and their works. By W. DAVENPORT ADAMs, 776 
pages, oxtra cap, 4to cloth. $1.50. 


NOW READY. 


CassELL & Company’s Complete Cata- 


820 | Jogue of Illustrated and Fine Art Books, 


Juvenile and Educational Works, etc., etc. 
which will be sent FREE to any address on 
application. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited. 


FoR THOSE WHO DESIRE to keep inform- 
ed concerning current literary matters, 
and who want their information in a 
compact shape, THE Book BUYER, a 
monthly journal was started a year ago. 
Its success has been phenomenal. Over 
800 books are mentioned in the current 
number in its text and advertising pages. 
The price is 50 cents per annum. If you 
wish to examine before subscribing, send 
for a specimen copy to the publishers, 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’s Sons, New York. 


Some Popular Books. 


FIFTY YEARS’ OBSERVATIONS OF MEN 
‘and EVENTS, CIVIL and MILITARY. 


By E. D. Keys, Brevet Brig.-Gen. 0.8 A., 
and late Major-Gen. U.8. V. One vol. 12mo, 
$1.50. 


‘““Among the very best of the memoirs of 
American's public men."’—Phila. Bulleten. 


QUEER STORIES FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


By EDWARD EGGLESTON, author of “ Roxy,” 
“The Hoosier Schoolmaster,” etc. 1 vol. 
12mo, $1. 


A series of twenty delightful tales in Mr. Eg- 
gleston's happiest vein. 


IN PARTNERSHIP, 
Studies in Story Telling. 


By BRANDER MATTHEWS and H. C. BUNNER. 
lvol. 12mo. $1. 


Clever stories, written by these well-known 
authors in copartnership separately. 


THE STORY OF YITEAU. 


By Frank R. Stockton, Author of “A Jolly . 

Fellowship,” “Ting a Ling Tales,” etc. “With 
sixteen full-page illustrations by R. B. Birch, 
l vol. 12mo, extra cloth, $1.50. 











A NEW UNIFORM EDITION OF THE WRIT- 
INGS 0F DONALD G. MITCHELL. 


MY FARM AT EDGEWOOD. 


A Country Book. 1 vol. 12mo, $1.25. 





Already Published. 

BOUND TOGETHER: A Sheaf of 
Papers. DOCTOR. JOHNS. REVE- 
RIES OF A BACHELOR. SEVEN 
STORIES. DREAM LIFE. WET 
DAYS AT EDGEWOOD. 


STORIES BY AMERICAN AUTHORS. 


Contains : THE BISHOP’S VAGABOND. 
By Octave THANET. 

LOST. By Epwarp BELLAMY. 

KIRBY'S COALS OF FIRE. By Lovuiss 
STOCKTON. 

PASSAGES FROM THE JOURNAL OF 
A SOCIAL WRECK. By MarGarRer 
FLOYD. 

STELLA GRAYLAND. By James T. 
McKay. . 

THE IMAGE OF SAN DONATO. By 


Vircinia W. JOHNSON, 
Handsomely bound in cloth, 16mo. Price 50c. 





NEW EDITION AT A LOWER PRICE. 


THE MERRY ADVENTURES OF ROBIN 
HOOD OF GREAT RENOWN IN 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 


Written and Illustrated by Howarp Pris. 
One volume, quarto, cloth. Prive reduced to 
$3.00. 
Mr. Pyle’s book has been repeatedly declared 
the waoet beautiful book of its k = 


pub- 
blished. It is b t out this year 
edition and is sold at'a low price. 4 aaa 





*,* These books are for sale by all booksellers, or 
will be sent, post-free, on receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 








As FLANAGAN, 163 Randolph St., Chicago. 


739 and 741 Broadway, New Yrok. 


NEW YORK, 










’ by the decease of 






















: oie, dT S . .-™ rete 7 P a : ek ai ee Pp iox 
page hee es Ph See Oe 5 tk i ah aot oe, f os i Wesde a, ; 
—— THE SCHOOL JOURNAL October 25, 1884. 
of Marian, Conway of Independ ence, Weltner of Che “Social Relation of Teacher and Pupil,” Miss Carrie H. oc 00. 
Baker, of Clay Centre, Gri ey, of Winfield, Profs. wane ren, ee : “Grammar,” Miss M.-E. Miller, . TOBER BGGES. 
amson and Larimer, of Topeka. Greenwich ; ‘“ Development of ” Julia A. Hull, The publishers of the SCHOOL JOURNAL intend to give their 
TA.—Mrs. A M. H f ay | hort Ann: ee ete oe ools,”” W. H. | readers each month an idea of the popular and important books 
-— Mrs. us M. ee see Y | Doty, South Hartford ; “ ”? Miss Sara L. Gardner, | of the month aside from text-books. is list will be of value to 
Mrs Shumway, bequeathed $300,000 in trust to Bishop | Salem; and Class exercises by itehall teachers.—At | the increasing number in all sections who want to keep posted 
Whipple, of Minnesota ; directs that $100,000 be applied to | the Warsaw County Institute, held at Wyoming, Oct. 6th- | 0m new publications. Prices will be given and other information 
Shumway Hall, on the Shattuck school-ground, | 10th, Prof. Lantry gave some instructions in Grammar that 


at ult, Minn., and 350.000 for its endowment, for the 
education of boys ; another $100,000 is given for the erec- 
tion of Johnson Hall, in memory of her father, in Soekary 
Divinity a at the same place, with $50. 
endowment, for purpose of ass students of that 
school.—Dr. Gilbert, of Roshamsted, England, recentl 
lectured in the ang vary Fo Minnesota, on — 
Che .——The State Normal School, in M to, dur- 
ing the t fifteen years has had enrolled over 2,000 stu- 
dents, and gradua 257. The last year was the most 
better pros pects, beving already jy over 4B0 students, It will 
pects, ny over students. 
= y enroll over 800 during the present year. The 
uilding is spacious and well adapted to its purpose. The 
site is on a high natural terrace, commanding a grand view 
of the t bend of the Minnesota river, in which the city 
of Mankato is beautifully located, having a peoeation of 
about 8,000. Mankato is r for vi mprovement, 
and is seeking light on the further sani and esthetic 
es of the city. Edward Searing, the president 
of the normal school, is called the best classical scholar in 
Minnesota. He is now devoting himself with enthusiasm 
to the special work of the sormeal school, which has greatly 
rospered under his wise and efficient administration.— 
innesota is making t efforts to prepare a most credible 
educational exhibit. on. D.S. Kiehle, State School Supt., 
has age A issued five circulars on this subject, and is 
working with the.untmost enthusiasm, and already has am- 
ple assurance of the active co-operation of the leading edu- 
cators in all parts of the State. There will be fifty volumes 
of written work, of 1,000 es each, full letter-size, photo- 
graphs of the best school-houses and college buildings, and 
various college and normal work, illustrations of industrial 
education and civil engineering. Bishop Ireland, who is 
said to be the most active advocate of to abstineuce in 
the Northwest, will make a grand exhibit of the Catholic 
schools.——The State University at Minneapolis under its 
new anat, Cyrus Northrop, late of Yale College, begins 
the College year under most favorable auspices. The repu- 
tation he gained in the East has preceded him here, and 
hence the students and faculty and friends of the Univer- 
sity have given him a cordial welcome. One cannot ask for 
amore appreciative audience than I found in the students 
and faculty assembled in the University chapel. President 
Northrop has y far more invitations address edu- 
cational and other gatherings than he can 1% 
B. G. NORTHROP. 


MARYLAND.—The bright seempests under which the 
Baltimore public schools opened this fall have suddenl 
been overclouded, and a gloom has been cast over them 

f. Charles G. Edwards, who for the 
last. seventeen years labored in their beh as teacher, 
principal and assistant superintendent. Prof. Edwards 
was great-great-grandson of Dr. Jonathan Edwards. He 
believed that the first years of a child’s life are the most 
important for its mental growth, and devoted his special 
-attention to primary education. ‘Inthe name of human- 
ity,” he to say, “‘let the children grow. Let them 
revel in literature and pictures, and feast them on the glo- 
ries of history, but give them their freedom, mental and 
sapien ; train instead of forcing. But it is not only in his 
native city that Prof. Edwards’ early departure will be felt, 
but by all the educational men and women with whom he 
come in contact. 


MISSOURI.—In the Manual Training School, phn mp 
ton he tg mae St. Louis, there are no vacant seats in 
either the junior (first year) or the middle class. No boy 
less than 14 years old will be examined. In the examina- 
tion for ad ion no account is taken of mechanical tastes 
or skill in the use of tools. Every boy in school must learn 
three ordinary lessons a day, chiefly at home. He draws 
one hour and works in the shop but two hours. Latin and 
French are taught, but no Greek. No dunces, nor boys 
who will not study are wanted. Trades are not ye 
Boys do not choose their shops. All in the junior c 
have wood-work ; the middle class has fo ; the first 
ciass (the highest) has fitting in the machine shop. All the 
shop work disciplinary. The object is education, not 

cles to sell. There is no chance in the school for a boy 
to pay his way by his labor. The school has no boardin 
house. Boys who go creditably through the school are we 
fitted to learn the specialties of a cular trade, to enter 
a polytechnic school, to study for a profession, or to go into 
business ey me Sy taste and opportunity.. C. M. Wood- 
ward is the Director 


MAINE.—The jury system at Bowdoin. which aims to 
place the power of college government more in the hands 
of the students, has been proved wise and successful by 
the past year’s experiment. 


N. Y. STATE.—William J. Milne, Ph.D.. LL.D. peer 
ident of the Geneseo State Normal School, is an inborn 
thinker, a careful and diligent student, his attainments in 
mathematics, classics an meral literature have been ex- 
act, abundant and extrao nary, whose ability as a teacher 
and author is only oquaiies by that of general direction 
and _ discipline. é Faculty of his school are: W 
J. Milne, Ph.D., LL.D., principal. Professors and teach- 
ers—R. A .Waterbury, A.M. H. J. Schmitz, Ph.D.; John 
M. Milne, A.M.; Myra P. Burdick, Jennie C. Coe, Emeline 
§. Curtiss, Eva W. Olney, Ella A. Chamberlin. Phebe B. 
Minard, Lizzie McBride, Mary E. Burns, Mary E. Parks, 
Henrietta Gerke, Maria W. Chichester, Sarah Goheen 
a Mrs. B. é 0 | Fraley. S70. prin attendance—Normal 
and academic department, ; primary or school of prac- 
tice, 240; uating class in June next, 60. The entire 
State is represented, but most largely Western New York. 
The excellencies of the academy for fifty years, and 
now of the Normal, ina e like Geneseo are beauty an 
healthfulness of locality ; library of 10,000 volumes, found- 
by yn 8 si and “5 to all; anes room _ 
pers and pamphlets from parts 0 e land, and a 
feasty weleeine tp all comers: 
Monroe County Teachers’ Institute will be held at 


“aed Te aj Seguatig, OF. 27th. Profs. E. V. 

Graff and F. P. eo re W Count: 

T ’ Association m at Whitehall, Oct. 24th an 

-*. President, A. G. Miller ; and Treasurer, 

. A. Dorn; arrie A. Beattie. 

The program an on Education,” 
Supt. W Glen’s Falls 


q | this Society at the Academy of 


roduced the best peut results of right institute work in 
hat it was suggestive, it provoked inquiry, and it left the 
teachers animated with enthusiasm for investigation and 
study. The following qos rinciples were developed 
by illustration and ogy: With relatively few excep- 
tions, every word in every correct sentence should be con- 
strued (parsed) without changing the sentence. There pre- 
vails an unphilosophical process of treating almost every 
sentence as elliptical and destroying the idiomatic beauty 
of the language by overloading it with words to supply sup- 
posed ellipses which do not exist. ‘‘ Most of the gram- 
”’ said the speaker, “‘furnish us with a full set of 
rules for parsing a language which nobody speaks, but fail to 
give us a syntax and etymology that enables us to parse our 
own strong idiomatic vernacular as it is spoken and written. 
The briefest study shows that the English language has in- 
corporated into its structure large numbers of words from 
other languages. Analogy indicates and investigation 
proves that, with the words, we have also taken a large 
amount of the special syntax of these languages. Most of 
the grammarians have attempted to determine the laws of 
English construction by a more or-less complete investiga- 
tion of the smaage as it exists. That mode of proceedure 
might be fairly successful with a fully inflected language, 
but the English of to-day is practically uninflected, and the 
student who omits the historical element is very sure to 
err in his “yastes, and consequently in his syntax. The 
relations of the expression of a t ey and ety- 
mology were clearly shown, the o —y of the study of 
grammar were explained, the conditions for successfully 
studying and teaching it were fully discussed, and a plan 
of study for teachers was ra oe ge Inquiry elicited the 
fact that most of the teachers had, while students, pursued 
this study five or more years, and that nearly all their 
available knowledge of it was gained during the last year 
of such study. ‘‘Grammar,” said the conduetor, ‘‘ is essen- 
tially an advanced study, because it is an analytical study 
and requires powers of mind which, in very young people, 
are merely embryonic. Here in this institute of a little 
more than two hundred members, we have about nine cen- 
turies of wasted time and squandered effort, because we 
spent four years in attempting the impossible, viz.: in trying 
to master a study which we could not understand, instead 
of devoting our time and energies to subjects within our 
mental grasp.”. Com. Hall was re-nominated, and Mr. 
Smallwood, a brother of ex-Com. Smallwood, was nomi- 
nated to succeed Com. Smith. 

The village of Adamsville, Albany Co., is lamenting the 
loss of Miss Ida and Miss Anna Latta, who for two years 
have most faithfully and efficiently taught the public 
school. Miss Anna receives a ition in the Albany schools, 
~~ om Ida the primary department of the Coeymans 
school. 


NEW YORK CITY. 








THE NEW YorK KINDERGARTNER’S ASSOCIATION open- 
ed its second season Oct. 16th at the rooms of the Free 
Kindergarten, West 54th street. Twenty-six ladies 
were present. Mrs. Fuller was appointed chairman in 
place of Mrs. Harris, who was absent. A committee 
was nominated to prepare an exhibition of Kindergar- 
ten work in aid of the fund for the New Orleans Exhi- 
bition. Meetings will be held every Thursday after- 
noon at 4P.M. Once a month questions will be dis- 
cussed relating to Kindergarten, in a social manner. 
Other subjects for discussion are ‘‘ The Madison Ex- 
hibit,” by Miss Schevedler, ‘‘ Keligious Element in Kin- 
dergarten,” ‘‘ Occupation for Boys,” and *‘ Lack of 
Aésthetics in Froebel,” by Mrs. Macintosh,” ‘‘ Object 
Lessons,” by Miss Dellevie ; ‘‘ Shall Kindergartners mod- 
ify for the sake of meeting the School,” by Miss Moore ; 


‘* Drawing,” by Mrs. Fuller. 
is extended towards visitors. 


LapigEs’ ART ASSOCIATION.—This holds its sessions at 
No. 4 West 14th street. The instructors are Mme. Po- 
tin (pastel and “yy, Annie Morgan (oil painting 
and wing from the Cast), Mrs. Hinton (modeling), 
E. Roy Robertson (painting from life), Alice Donlevy 
water colors, - and ink), A. Hochstein (animals, 

wer:, e'c.) e teachers’ class is under the charge of 
Miss Donlevy ; there isa class for children in drawing 
on Saturday morning. The terms per month are $5 to 

Mr. Hochstein’s work has appeared in TREASURE- 
TROVE, and has been greatly admired. Theentire scope 
of me oe work of this Association is to be greatly com- 
mended. 


NOVELTY CoNCcERTS.--Mme. Helen Hopekirk will 
make her first appearance with orchestra in New York, 
at Mr. F. Van Der Stucken’s first rehearsal and concert 
on the 24th, 25th. The Grieg concerto will be played 
for the first time with the composer’s new instrumenta- 
tion. These are the first of a series of ‘“‘ Novelty Con- 
certs” to be given at Steinway HaJl. Orchestra and 
suloists will combine to make these occasions inter- 
er ting. 


PHILHARMONIC SocreTy.—-The celebrated prima don- 
na, Mme. Fursch-Madi, will sing at the first concert of 
usic, and a symphony 


A very pleasant welcome 


vf Brahams will be given. 


Stup10 Note.--Mr. Arthur Parton is engaged on an 
oil painting, representing the blue mist over the Pali 
——. P sag has a charming scene from the Catskills in 

is studio. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
MARKED BUNEFIT IN INDIGESTION. 








paper, “The Teacher's 
png tg te 


‘* Education of Kindergartners,” by Miss Pl elps ;” | Maid 


to guide buyers. Reviews will be found in their appropriate 
place, but brief, descriptive notices will be added to the titles 
gues will please send us information before the 20th of each 
month. 





ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK. 


THE RED WALLFLOWER. A story. By the author of ‘ The 
Wide, Wide World.”” 12mo, $1.75. 


E CHILDREN’S SUMMER. By Mattie B. Banks. $1 25. 


BIBLE PROMISES. By Richard Newton, D.D. 16mo, 4 illus. 
trations, $1.25. 


THE SHOES OF PEACE. By Anna Warner. 
LEE & SHEPARD, BOSTON. 


PERSEVERANCE ISLAND. or the Robinson Crusoe Of the 19th 
S007" By Douglas Frazar. 12mo, cloth. Llustrated, 


Square, 75c. 


PRETTY LUCY MERWIN. By Mary Lakeman. Cloth, 
trated. $1.25. A story of girlhood from eighteen 
trothal. 

RUTH ELIOT’S DREAM. 
edition is now ready. 
THE NATURAL-HISTORY SERIES. By Mrs. R. Lee. Illus 
trated by Harrison Weir and others. Comectting Anecdotes 
of Animals, The African Crusoes, Anecdotes of Birds, The 
Australian Crusoes, The Australian Wanderers 5 vols, in 
neat box, $1 per vol. 


D. APPLETON & Co., NEW YORK. 


THE THREE PROPHETS. CHINESE GORDON ; MOHAMMED 
AHMED; ARABL PASHA. Events before, during, and 

after the Bombardment of Alexandria. By Col. Chaille Long, 

Ex-Chief of Staff to Gordon in Africa, Ex-United States 

Consular Agent in Alexandria, etc. With portraits. 16mo, 

paper, 5Cc. 

a BLOOD. Anovel. By Julian Hawthorne. 16mo, paper. 


illus- 
to be. 


By the same anthor, of which a new 
$1.25. 


ALLAN DARE AND ROBEKT LE DIABLE. A romance. Ry 
Admiral! Porter. To be published in nine fortnightly parts, 
octavo, illustrated by Alfred Fredericks, 25c. for each part 
(a remittance of $2 will insure the posting of the entire work 
as rapidly as published). Puris One and Two now ready. 

A NATURALIST’S RAMBLES ABOUT HOME. By Charles C. 
Abbott. 12mo cloth, 485 pages. $1.50. 

This work consists, as its title implies, of country walks and 
studies of the habits of the wild creatures of our w and fields, 
It is an instructive and delightful volume. 

SELECTED PROSE WRITINGS OF JOHN MILTON. With an 
introductory essay by Ernest Myers. Parchment series, an- 
tique, gilt top, $1.25. 


HovuGuHTon, MIFFLIN & Co., NEw YORK. 

SOME HERETICS OF YESTERDAY. ByS. E. Herrick, D.D. 1 
vol., crown 8vo, $1.50. 

A book on the great religious reformers from the fourteenth 

century to the nineteenth. 

THE DESTINY OF MAN, VIEWED IN THE LIGHT OF HIS 

ORIGIN. By Jobn Fiske, author of ‘‘ Outlines of Cosmic 

Philosophy,”’ ‘‘ The Unseen World,” “ Excursions of an Evo- 

lutionist,” etc. 16mo, $1. 

THE ALGONQUIN LEGENDS OF NEW ENGLAND. Myths 

and Folk-Lore of the Micmac, Passamaquoddy and Penobseot 

By Charles G. Leland. author of “ The Gy 


Tribes. les," etc. 
With illustrations from designs scraped upon birch bark by 
an Indian. 1 vol., 12mo, $2. 


Mr. Leland has succeeded in procuring directly from the Indi- 

ans of Maine, and from other sources, a iarge number of legends 

commou to the several branches of the Algonquin Tribes. 

THE VIKING BODLEYS' By Horace E. Scudder, author of 
the previous Bodley Books. Fully illustrated, with an orna- 
mental cover. 4to, $1.50. 


This charming new Bodley Book describes the travels of the 
Bodley family in Norway. ‘they go as far north as anybody can 
“0, endeavoring to find their Menge Fn ap among the fjords 
of that country. Thence they go to Denmark and visit the haunts 
of Hans Christian Andersen, and then return to America. 

THE NOVELS OF BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON. New and 
cheaper edition. In 3 vols..12mo. Sold only in sets. $4.50. 

Vol. I. Synnove Solbakken, Arne, The Railroad and ‘he 
Churchyard, Thrond, A erous Wooing, The Bear Hunt, The 
Father, The Eagle’s Nest. Vol. If. A Happy Boy, The Fisher 

en, Blakken, Fidelity, A Problem of Life. Vol. III. The 

Bridal March, Captain Mansana, Magnhild, Dust. 

MARYLAND. The History of a Palatinate, Vol. [II. in_ the 
series of “‘ American Commonwealths.”” By William Hand 
Browne, Associate of iohrns Hopkins University. With map. 
1 vol., 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 

The early history of Maryland has elements different from 
those of any other of the States of the Union. These character- 
istic <lements, and whatever else is distinctive in the history of 
that State, are presented clearly and attractively in this book. 
TWO COMPTON BOYS. By Augustus Hoppin, author of “ Rec- 

ollections of Auton House,” etc. y illustrated by the 
author. Square 16mo, $1.50. 

The author draws freely on the experiences of his boyhood and 
the observations of his manh for the numerous incidents that 
make up the story of ‘** Two Compton Boys,” and his cunning 
pencil contributes a multitude of pictures to render the story 
more effective. 

ESOTERIC BUDDHISM. By A. P. Sinnett, author of “ The 
Occult World.’’ New editiou. With an Introduction pre- 
pared expoesety for the American edition, by the author. 1! 
vol., 16mo, $1.25. 

This work has created a great sensation in England, both as re- 
vealing the essential significance of the system of Buddbism, and 
ap : with peculiar force to a more or less numerous class 
0 , 


readers 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S Sons, NEw YORK. 
THE SNAKE DANCE OF THE MOQUIS OF ARIZONA. By 
John G, Bourke, Capt. Third U.8. Cavalry. 1 vol.,crown 8ve, 
with more than thirty plates, $5. 


Forps, Howarp & HULBERT, NEW YORK. 
AN APPEAL TO CHSAR. Albion W. Tourgee, author of “A 
Fool’s ay ete. Tomo, $1. 4A! Lo 5 startling oe 
ucerni iteracy, and astoun eren 
evil, with on pp lor a sch of National Education. 
COMFORTING THOUGHTS. By Henry Ward Beecher. Pas 
sages se from bis mous and prayers, bearing oom- 
fort and consolation in versity, sickness, sorrow, and be 
reavement. 32mo, cloth limp. 


Ginn, HeatH & Co., Boston. 
LATIN SYNONYMES. E. 8. Shumway. 16mo, 60 pp., leather- 
ette, 30c. 





FIRST LESSONS IN MINERALS. By Mrs. Helen H. Richards. 
16mo, 50 pp., paper, 10c. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New YORK. 





Dr, A. L. Hall, Fair Haven, N. Y., says : ‘‘ Have pre- 
ibed it with marked benefit in indigestion and uri- 
ry troubles.” ; 


HERODOTUS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. Edited with explana- 
tory notes by John 8. White, LL.D, Quarto, fully illust’d, $3. 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS, 

ELEMENTARY HisTorRy OF THE Unirep States. G. P. 
Quackenbos, LL.D. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

First books, on any subject, should be simple and at- 
tractive. The beginner should never be discouraged by 
words that he does not understand, or sentences of great 
length and complicated structure. He should find his 
text-book interesting, and be won to study by the pleas- 
ant trains of thought it suggests and its charms of style 
and story. It is evident that the author of this book 
well understood these requirements when the work was 
first issued, and the freshness and vitality of his treat- 
ment is to-day just as attractive as ever. The careful 
revision of the present edition, while it has left the 
former text maternally unaltered, has changed for the 
better some minor features, and made additions bringing 
its scope down to June of the present year. New maps 
have also been introduced, and instructive and spirited 
illustrations from the pencils of eminent designers, con- 
stituting the work, inside and out, one of the most 
thoroughly commendable young people’s histories that 
we know. 

Tue NorMAL Music Course. Third Reader Supple- 
ment. John W. Tuffts and H. E. Holt. New York: 
Boston, Chicago, and San Francisco: D. Appleton & 
Co 





This book contains a series of compositions selected 
and adopted from the best masters, with special refer- 
ence to the studies already followed in the other read- 
ers of the series. The deservedly high position taken 
by this series has already been spoken of in these col- 
umns, and little is left to be said in the way of praise 
when the truth has been told concerning its merits. 
The plan of the course being that of unaccompanied 
singing, theselections in this volume are in entire agree- 
ment with that idea, Although designed as a supple- 
ment, it is disconnected with the other volumes, and 
may be used for seminaries or societies where composi- 
tions for female voices are required. 


MELODIES OF VERSE. Bayard Taylor, 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.; $1.00. 

These constitute a selection of the choicest of the 
poets’ verses in a six-inch parchment-covered volume 
and printed on heavy paper. Readers that have long 
known and loved these exquisite melodies will be newly 
delighted at their appearance in this dainty form. The 
author’s remarkable lyrical faculty, his unerring taste 
and fine poetic sensibility are freshly impressed on the 
reader of this volume. Taylor’s wide reputation as a 
traveller, diplomatist, and man of affairs, has seemed 
to eclipse his poetic fame, but time will bring his name 
a juster estimation and his songs will be heard in our 
hearts after we have ceased to wonder at his actions. 


How TO WRITE FOR THE Press. G. A. Gaskell New 
York : Published by the author ; $2.00. 

This little work is to some extent a compilation ; it 
dves not contain much that is original in the way of 
suggestion, but brings together from other sources some 
useful hints on this interesting subject. It shows how 
manuscript should be prepared for the printer ; give: 
some good examples of the various styles of literary 
composition ; points out some common errors to be 
avoided, and includes, within its covers, a treatise on 
punctuation and a dictionary of synonymous words. 

MAGAZINES. 

The articles in the Popu’ar Science Monthly for Novem- 
ber are: “The Relations between the Mind and the 
Nervous System,” by William A. Hammond, M. D.; 
‘*German Testimony on the Classics Question ;” ‘‘ Origin 
of the Synthetic Philosophy,” by Herbert Spencer. 
‘The Future of the Negro in the South;” “Pending 
Problems of Astron »my,” by Professor C. A. Young ; 
“Drowning the Torrent in Vegetation,” by S. W. 
Powell; ‘‘What is Electricity?’ by Professor John 
Trowbridge ; ‘‘ Chilian Voleanoes, Active and Extinct ;” 
‘ The Chemistery of Cookery,” by W. Mattieu Williams ; 
** Domestic Arts in Damaraland ;’ ‘‘Oid Customs of 
Lawlessness ;” ‘‘The Oil-Supply of the World:” 
“Sketch of Profeseor James Hall,* with portrait. In 
the Editor’s Table: “‘The American Association at 
Philadelphia.”—Harrison, Comte, and Spencer.—“ 1s 
the Contrast valid?” are discussed. Literary Notices, 
Popular Miscellany, Notes closes the number. There 1s 
always in\this monthly much that can be directly ap 
pled in the school-room ; for many years we have put 
it to use in this manner. Among the articles named we 
especially notice the following that contain a fund of 
valuable information : ‘The Mind and the Nervous Sys- 


te ” be ‘ : ” 
poate Seton the Classic Question, 


Boston : 


‘ * 





Lippincott’s Magazine for November opens with a 
well-illustrated article, the first of two, by Edmund 
Kirke, giving the narrative of a journey up the French 
Broad when the roads had been rendered impassable by 
a flood, and presents a striking picture of this wild and 
p cturesque region. ‘‘A Hohday in Scotland,” by Nor- 
man Pearsov, an English barrister, is an account of 
shooting and fishing in the highlands and the bordering 
during the “long vacation.” The author of “ Study 
and Stimulants” discusses the position of John Bright 
in relation to the temperance movement, and his opin- 
ions and action on “ local option” and similar questions. 
Catherine Hopley, author of ‘* Snakes,” has a pleasant 
article on ‘‘ Domestic Pets.” Eugene Didier gives a 
gossipy account of “ A can Authors and Artists in 
Kome,” and Theodore Child describes the great bazaars 
of Paris, under the title of ‘‘The Woman’s Paradise.” 
The serials by Miss Tincker and the ‘‘ Duchess,” some 
interesting short stories, poems, and short papers and 
sketches, make up the number. 


The November North American Review contains: 
‘* Woman asa Political Factor,” by Judge Robert C. 
Pitman ; “‘ The African Problem,” by Prof. E. W. Gil- 
liam; ‘* Progress in Naval Armament,” by Hobart 
Pasha, Admiral, Imperial Ottoman Navy ; “‘ Half-Time 
in Schools,” by the Rev. E. E. Hale, D. D. ; “‘ Friend- 
ship in Ancient Poetry,” by J. C. Shairp, LL.D., Princi- 
pal of the University of St. Andrews ; “‘ Herbert Spen- 
cer’s Latest Critic,” by Prof. E. L. Youmans; * Over- 
Illustration,” by Charles T. Congdon; “ Restriction of 
the Suffrage,” by William L. Scruggs. The most notable 
article is the one by Dr. Edward Everett Hale on “‘ Half- 
Time in Schools,” in which he talks about the American 
system of cast-iron grading, and declares that it would 
be far better to keep the children out of school half the 
time, rather than permit them to be subjected to the 
senseless routine of the average city or village graded 
school. He declares that the losses sustained by the 
so called ‘‘systems,” are greater than their benefits. 
Especially he thinks the teachers suffer in originality 
and spontaneity, and quotes the witty words of Jules 
Simon, ‘‘ We do not prepare our pupils for life, but for 
examinations.” He thinks superintendents of education 
detest a simple and practical system because it does not 
permit them to magnify their office. He is very hard 
on the schools indeed, and quotes Professor Stanley 
Hall’s curious investigation in a good Boston school, 
where the pupils thought that a cow was less than three 
inches long, because they had used a primer in which 
the picture of a cow wasas small as the picture of a 
gimlet. This article is worth the price of the Review ; 
not so much on account of what it teaches, as for what 
it suggests. We shall refer to what Dr. Hale says in 
the pages of the JOURNAL at no distant time. 

The Century fur November contains the following 
articles of special interest to teachers : ‘‘ The Principles 
and Practice of House Draining,” by Chas. E. Waring, 
Jr. ; ‘*The Battle of Bull Run, July 21, 1861,” by Gen. 
G. T. Beauregard ; and ‘“‘ How Skall we Elect our Presi- 
dents?” by Geo. Ticknor Curtis. In topics of the law 
we read with interest ‘‘ Lawyers’ Morals.” In Open 
Letters, ‘‘ The School of Dishonesty” is excellent. ‘‘ The 
Bible in the Sunday School,” and other articles 
are full of interest to all classes of readers. 

LITERARY NOTES. 

Max O’Rell’s new book has appeared in London under 
the title John Bull’s Womankind. It amuses the critics 
a little and exasperates them a great deal. 

Admiral Porter, the author of Allan Dare and Robert 
Le Diable, is in a hale and hearty old age. He spends 
the winters in Washington, and the past summer he has 
been in Newport. 

Mrs. Henry Wood never receiveda penny from. any 
une for the right of dramatizing her romances, although 
it has been calculated that a small royalty on all the 
plays founded on ‘‘East Lynne” would have brought 
her no less a sum than $500,000. 

An American edition of The Yuiver, an ‘‘illustrated 
magazine of Sunday and general reading,” which has 
a circulation in Great Britain larger than that of almost 
any other magazine published in that country, is about 
to be published by Cassell & Company. 

Dodd, Mead & Co. will give Rev. E. P. Roe’s new novel, 
A Young Girl's Wooing, a first edition of 25,000 copies. 


| They say that 152,000 copies of Mr. Roe’s Barriers 


Burned Away and Opening of a Chestnut Burr in pa.uph- 
let form have been sold on railways and at the news- 
stands without lessening the demand for regular edi- 
tions. 


Mr. A. B. Frost is guilty of a book which he calls 


‘Stuff and Nonsense,” but which Mesers. Scribner seem | yo 





f ‘ 
to think has more stuff than nonsense in it, for they 
have printed it in very handsome style, and will soon 
publish it. Mr. Frost has simply let his pencil run riot, 
Every funny thought that has come into his head he 
has illustrated, and the result isa book which will be 
the occasion of much hearty laughter. 


The biographer of Hablot K. Browne (“ Phiz”) draws 
a pathetic picture of the brave, modest, uncomplaining 
old man who, bolstered up in his chair with his pencil 
fixed:to his palsied hand, all unconscious of the loss of 
his power, and unwilling to admit of any other ailment 
than rheumatism, contrived by the swaying of his body 
to draw the pictures for the few unimportant works 
with which an ungrateful and unindulging world cared 
to intrust him. 


The new volumes of Mr. Froude’s Life of Carlyle 
(Scribners) will be ready in November, The period 
covered embraces the years when Carlyle mingled most 
among men. He tells in the first volume the story of 
the burning of the MS. of the ‘‘French Revolution” and 
of the rewriting of the book. ‘In ten days,” writes Mr. 
Froude, ‘‘he had made substantial progress, though with 
‘immense difficulty.’ ” 

Various rumors have been afloat about the purchase 
of the Continent since its suspension. The Christian at 
Work now announces that it has bought the subscription 
list and good-will. Mr. Tourgée will continue bis 
‘*Migma,” or editorial notes on miscellaneous topics, as 
a department of that journal; and we understand that 
he is also to write a serial story for it. This is ratheran 
ignominious end of a magazine that set out to be the 
equal of the best—to be reduced to a department in a 
weekly religious newspaper. 


M. Zola, it seems, had a hard time of it in the earlier 
years of his professional career. In the preface to his 
first work, Les Mystéres de Marseilles, which is nowy re- 
publishing, he says that he had failed to obtain a sale of 
his writings, and was in want of daily bread, when the 
manager of a small journal published in Marseilles pro- 
posed to supply him with a mass of police reports as 
muterial fora romance. Zola accepted a proposition of 
payment of two sous per line asa piece of luck. He 
Las succeeded ever since, and has followed this method 
of work upon the basis of these documents. 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Milton’s Prose Writings. New York: D. Appleton & Co, 
$1.25. 

A Naturalist’s Rambles about Home. 
New York: D. Appleton &Co. $1.50. 

Allan Dare and Robert le Diable. Admiral Porter. New York 
D. Appleton & Co. 25 cts. 

A Quiz Book. A. P. Southwick, A.M. Logansport, Ind. Mod- 
eru Teacher's Supply Co. 

Ovcident. Joseph Cook. Borton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.50. 

Evening Rest. J. L. Pratt. Boston: D. Lothrop &Co., 25 cts. 

Teachers’ Manual, 2 Vols. Board of Education, New York 
City. New York: J.8. Babcock. $3.00. 

Some Heretics of Yesterday. 8. E. Herrick, D.D. Boston: 
Houghton, Mitflin & Co, $1.50. 

The Algonquin Legends of New England. Charles G. Leland, 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $2.00. 

A Dictionary of the Bible. Smith and Peloubét. Philadelphia : 
Porter & Coates. 

Marmion. Sir Walter Scott. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co 
$2.50. 

Bingham’s Latin Grammar. Revised by W. Gordon Mc@abe, 
A.M. Philadelphia: E. H. Butler & Co 

The Scholar’s Gem Book. New York: Leach, Shewell & San- 
born, Paper. 10 cts. 

The World We Live In. Oswald Crawfurd. New York: G. P, 
Putnam’s Sons. Paper, 50 cts. 

The Viking Bodleys. Horace E. Scudder. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 

The Ancient Empires of the East. A. H. Sayce. New York 
Charles Scribner’s Sone. $1.50. 

Loveday’s History. Lucy Ellen Guernsey. New York: Thos, 
Whitaker. $1.50. 

The Fallacies in “ Progress and Poverty.” William Hanson. 
New York: Fowler and WellsCo. _ 

The State und Education. Henry Craik. London: Macmillan 
&Co. $1.00. 

Sound Bodier. William Blaikie. New York: Harper Brothers. 
35 cts. 

Teaching and Teachers. H. Clay Trumbull, D.D. Philadel- 
phia: John D. Wattles. $1.50. 

Marjorie Huntingdon. Harriet Pennawell Belt. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott & Co. $1.25. 

Principles of General Grammar. J. Roemer, LL.D. New York : 
D. Appleton & Co. 

An Appeal to Cesar. Albion W. Tourgee. New York: Fords 
Howard & Hulbert. $1.00. 
of the State Normal Schou]. A ban 
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Publisber’s Department. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


m Bie Sehnst Jenene to published weekiy, b. 
jumbers a 4 ‘ollowing rates, which 
— 


$2.50 per Year ; $2.00 if Paidin Advance. 
Special rates for clubs will be sent on applica- 


The label on each shows to what date 
the subseriber has paid. Tf the publishers do not 
that date receive a request the subscriber 
Sremaper be discontinued, will continue to send 

* 
egneun’ or the time he has recetwed tt. 
date your name on the address of 
‘ws to what time your subscription 


our 
Geamrtytnens will be received for three months 
or six months from these who wish to make a 





Subscribers wishing to introduce THE JOURNAL 
t»> their friends can have copies sent 
tree from this office to an: dress. 

Advertising rates will sent on application 
t» the Business stonagee JEAN ISIDORE CHAR- 
Loo18, 21 Park Place, N. ¥. 


E, L. KELLOGG & CO., 


Educational Publishers, 
21 Park Place, New York. 








The University Publishing Co., 19 Mur- 
ray Street, this city, will mail to any ad- 
dress on receipt of introduction price, any 
of their valuable publications, also free 
of charge their price lists and the Maury 
Pamphlet, On First page of the JouRNAL 
— list of books and prices will: be 
found. 


The special attention of our readers is 
called to the announcement of A. 8. 

rnes & Co., on the first pos" of this is- 
sue of their Temperance Physiology, just 
published. The work is a valuable one, 
and an extenJel review will soon appear 
in our columns. 


Now that the season of Deer-hunting is 
here, many of our sport-loving friends 
will visit the Adirondacks, We know of 
no pleasanter way to reach the mountains 
than by the palatial steamers, Drew and 
St. John, of the People’s Line, which leave 
at the foot of Canal Street every evening 
at six o’clock. 


E. B. Benjamin, the importer and man 
ufacturer of Chemical and Physical appa- 
ratus, of No. 8 Barclay Street, New York 
City, is one of the oldest and most rereli- 
able houses in the city. Nothing but first- 
class apparatus is kept on sale, and at low- 
est prices for best goods. Those in need of 
anything in this line will do well to write 
to Mr. Benjamin. 


The importance of pure wines for medic- 
inal purposes has led to many efforts, 
and none have labored in this direction 
with more success than Mr. Lorenz Reich. 
He went to work in a common-sense, 
American way; his brother visits the 
vineyards in Hungary selecting the _ best 
wines right where they are made, and for- 
wards them here, so that they come direct 
from the producer. Arrived here they 
are bottled, and those who want them 
must purchase them of Mr. Reich, for he 
has no agents. Ten years of this solid 
work has made him known to many. lead- 
ing physiciaus, who appreciate what he 
is doing and commend his wines unhesi 
tatingly. For those who want wines. 
there are none better than the Hungarian 
wines which Mr. Reiche imports. He is 
doing his work in a faithful, conscientious 
and upright manner, and we believe he is 
helping thousands into better health, and 
may be counted us an ally to the skillful 
physician - 

We would cali the attention of teachers to the 
Teachers’ 


Co-operative Association of Chicago 
advertised on another page, as the best means of 
k ee on desirable positions becoming 
vacant. The work of the gaoncy extends through- 
out the United States. Sc’! desiring teachers 

ould not fail to correspond with 
ing for pl.ces, bu 
manent positions, and who would not 
enange eycent fur preferment. 
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AYER’S PILLS, 
The Best Cathartic Known to Medical Science, 


a 
Not only promptly, thoroughly, and easily relieve the bowels, but restore tone to the stomach, free the kidneys, 
and reinvigorate the liver. They perfectly and permanently cure Indigestion and Constipation, and all the 
diseases proceeding from those causes. They are the only Cathartic medicine that has not a tendency to induce 


a costive reaction, and, consequently, to require increasing doses for continuance of effect. 


One or two AYER’s 


Pixts taken daily after dinner, will be a safeguard against all intestinal irregularities and biliousness, and will 
stimulate the digestive functions better than any other medicine. 


Physicians Prescribe and Patients Praise Them. 


“I shall always use AYER’s PILLS in 
my practice.”—Dr. W. J. TaBoT, Sac-| gative.”—Dr. C. Hanpy, Buffalo, N. 
“One of the best remedies for bilious | BROWN, Oceana, W. Va. 

“Far superior to any which have fallen | dera' 
under my notice.”—Dr. J. R. CHILTON, | WM- 


ramento, Cal. 


New York City. 


“A safe and reliable Cathartic.”—Dr. 


C. W. Kina, Spencer, Mich. 


tive h 
eral health.”—ReEv. F: B. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


eured Rheumatism and 


my Dyspepsia.”—CapT. C. 
Sir. “ Felicia.” 


“T decided to try AYER’s PILLs. My 
health is restored.”—-W. TARRANT, Alex- 


andria, Va. 


“Your PILLs invariably cure me of the 
headache.”—JOHN STELL, Germantown, 


Pa. 


“Better than any other Cathartic.”—M. 


P. SUMMEROW, Austin, Texas. 


“The best Prius in the world.”—P. R. 


ROGERS, Needmore, Ind. 


, 


“A YER’S PILLS are an excellent Purge: 


ments that we s.”’ — Dr. 
RESCOTT, Concord, N. H. 


but not griping or drastic.”—Pror. J. M. 
LOCKE, Cincinnati, 0 


”—C, F. Hopkins, Nevada City, 


Sailing Master brig “Gipsy.” 

“None so happy and steady in their ef- 
fect as AYER’S PILLs.”—C. A. SCHOM- 
ERUS, Great Bend, Kansas. 





“T am usi 
. | tice, and find them excellent.”—Dr. J. W. 


AYER’S PILLS in my prac- 


“Safe, pleasant, and certain in their ac- 


tion.”—Dr. Gro. E. WALLER, Martins- 
“They are active, searching and effectual, | ville, Va. 


, Fam im to all the disorders which can 
pe cure 
“A YER’S PILLS have cured me of con- | —Dr. SAMUE SONNEL ] 
“They have entirely corrected the cos-| stipation ef long standing.”—EDWARD O. | V2. — a 
it, and vastly improved my gen-| EasTERLY, Rockford, Jil. 
HARLOWE, 


by the judicious use of a physic.” 


“As a mild and thorough purgative they 


“I have used AYER’s PILLs sixteen r_, 

a and think they are the best in the _—— tne vy ‘“—J. O. THOMPSON, 
“They are not severe in their action, | World. 

but do their work thoroughly. They have | 4/0- 
idney troubles 
among my crew, and they did away with | for ten years, and 1 would not go to sea 
MUELLER, | Without them. They should be in every 
ship’s medicine chest.”—M. E. MOERLEIN, | gave me new life and vigor, an 
7 ae ooee LAZARUS, St. Johns, 


“After using one box I feel like a new 


“AYER’S PILLS have kept me healthy | 7" and believe I am entirely cured.”— 


C. BOBENREITH, Elgin, Iil. 


“AYER'S PILLS renovated my system, 


restored 


‘“* AYER’S PILLS have cured me entirely.” 


—Mrs. Mary A. Scort, Portland, Me. 








Mrs. R. C. DECKERTON, Germantown, Pa., of 
AYER’S PILLS CURED Liver Complaint; cured Mrs. C. H. B. 
LANE, Kendall's Mills, Me., of Tic-douloureux ; cured Miss FERGusON, Toccoa, 


Ga., of Erysipelas; cured 8. M. SPENCER, Syracuse, N. Y., of Rheumatism; 
cured Hitprep O. G. Dana, Pittsburg, Pa., of Gout. 


During forty years the popular appreciation of the value of Ayer’s Priis, as the most perfect of 
Cathartic medicines, has constantly increased, and thousands of voluntary testimonials of their efficacy might 
be cited if desired. There is no country on the globe where they are not in great and ever growing demand. 


AYER’S PILLS, 


PREPARED BY 


DR. J. C. AYER & CO., [Analytical Chemists] LOWELL, MASS., U. S. A. 


Sold by all Druggists. 








(uticura 
POSITIVE CURE 


Sor every form of 
SKIN & BLOOD 
DISEASE, 


yRou 
PIMPLES to SCROFULA 





_T0 LADIES! 
Greatest inducements ever of 
Sire for oar ico ase eat 
and and secure a beauti- 
ful Gold or Moss Rose 


Tea Set, or Handsome 


i cae. 





SILK PATCH-WORK. 


Owing to the great demand for Silk 
Patch-Work, we are offering choice pat- 
terns, size 44 by 44 in., in packages of 
twenty pieces, for One Dollar. Sent by 


mail on receipt of price. 


Address 


JAMES M’CREERY &°‘CO., 
Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 





am /SOLID GOLD WATCH FREE! !|- 





To 1 the lation of “Home Cheer,” 

| Fy ny of that popular 4 offer an = 

lid Gold Watch (choice of lady’s or t’s) free to 

the on naming the chapter in the Bible contain- 

he least number of jle:ters. A beautiful SILK 

Christmas Card free to the first 100 answering. 

Wt Serer you anges send 25c. (stamps bo for's 
mos, tion. more than one send 

Sg ge Pi cag 

hie Tress 
Haven, Conn. Cat this out; it will not pb  B 


Py ya yc aepemey ee 
SOLD rer HEU EY 











CROSBY’S VITALIZED PHOS-PHITES. 


Composed of the Ferpese ving Principles of the Ox-Brain and 


the Embryo of 


ha 





nervous exhaustion, ina 
rd ower cases, Sata dar vation: This brain ee mee pee feeds the h 





restores 3 
of the brain, the bones, the teeth, the skin and nails of child: 

















Wheat and Oat. 
preparation with all physicians who treat mental or nervous disorders. 


every tabel. 
As it is identical in its com 1 } - 
ie epeasot ene eration, Tih beaincmatter te rapidly absorbed, and quickly 





ty. 
bility to work or study, is but a brates 


It aidsin rrowth 
*. e 
ren. I y aids achild Scam 


BRAIN WORKERS NEED BRAIN FOOD. 
E. CROSBY CO., 56 West Twenty-fifih St., New York. 


For sale by Druggists; or by mail in P. 0. Order, Bill, or Postage Stamps, $1. 





R.H. MACY &C0, 


44th St., Sixth Ave., & 13th St., 
NEW YORK. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


OUR PRICES 


ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 


We call Particular Attention to Our Large and 
Attractive Stock of 


FALL GOODS. 


ALL THE LATEST NOVELTIES IN 
THE MOST APPROVED MAKE OF 


BLACK AND COLORED SILKS, 
SATINS, VELVETS, & PLUSHES. 


Homery, Underwear, and Gloves for Ladies, 
Gentlemen, and Chil¢ren. 


DRESS GOODS, 


IN THE NEWEST FALL STYLE AND 
COLORS. 


Linens, Blankets, and Lace Curtains, at Lower 
Prices than Have Ruled for Years. 


LADIES’ MUSLIN UNDERWEAR, 


OUR OWN MANUFACTURE. 


Send Postal Card for Fall Catalogue, which 
will be Ready about October 15. 


MAIL ORDERS CAREFULLY EXECUTED. 


R. H, MACY & CO. 










